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The passage printed across the bottom of this page is taken from a 
report by Frank Harvey, a military aviator and writer who recently 
spent six weeks in Vietnam; more extracts from his report appear on 
page 3. Other contributors this week includes Gail Kelly, Mario Rossi, 
Matti Rossi, Malcolm Caldwell, G. H. Tichenor, Rod Prince, Roger 
Barnard and Bob Overy. The photo on the left shows a demonstrator 
shot dead in the streets of Da Nang; the one above shows a Vietnamese 
peasant woman being interrogated by American troops - she had 
hidden herself in a hole in the ground because the sound of troop 
movements frightened her. In this issue we have tried to give a picture 
of the Vietnam war as it is now - today, tomorrow and every other 
day of the year except perhaps December 25. 


STOP PRESS: Johnson’s peace move—back page. 


“T saw bright aluminium cigars detach from 
his belly and tumble end over end. Two cans 
of napalm hit without exploding. Then more 
cans hit and the village was obliterated in a 
great rolling cloud of flame. Involuntarily I 
looked away. When I Jooked back two of the 
huts were burning brightly. ‘Couple of duds,’ 
the F-100 jock said disgustedly over his radio. 
‘The damned igniters must have goofed.’ 


“Now the two jets were setting up their 
strafing pass. They took their time. There was 
no hurry. Nobody was shooting back. One at 
a time, they made a deliberate racetrack 
pattern and a long careful final. Then they 
flashed over the village at 40 knots and walked 
their 20mm shells through the houses in a 
flurry of dusty explosions. When they had 
fired out their ammo and pulled off the target, 
I asked Colonel Goldsberry if he would please 
take me home as I felt a little queasy. He was 


a very considerate man. He said he would 
indeed. 


‘“A forward air controller must be very sure 
of what he’s doing before he calls in the jets. 
He can kill a lot of innocent people if he 
makes a mistake, which sometimes happens. I 
met a FAC who had been directing gunfire 
from Navy destroyers against hootches (na- 
tive huts) and VC concentrations for several 
months. The destroyers were many miles off- 
shore in a rolling ocean. This young man had 
been relieved of duty because he had openly 
declared himself guilty of assisting in the kill- 
ing of so many civilians because the long- 
range guns had fired wild so often, hitting 
houses and people . . . It was impossible not 
to feel the agony this boy was suffering. ‘I 
el wee to go home and forget it for ever,’ 
e said. 


“ Another FAC who had just flown his last 
artillery-directing mission over a nearby vil- 


lage was in the bar at the Eaton compound 
in Can Tho. He said he was going back home 
to the States the next day. He had been or- 
dered to direct artillery against a village be- 
cause ‘three VC were reported there this 
morning.’ He got over the village, he said, 
and looked down and all he could see were 
men, women and children walking around. He 
radioed back to the Arvins (Army of South 
Vietnam) and told them he didn’t see anybody 
who resembled a VC but that there were 
civilians in the village. Did the province chief 
really want this place hit? They radioed back 
that the province chief did, and to send the 
co-ordinates. ‘I sent them,’ this young FAC 
told me and drained his drink. 


“*You must have seen a lot of people get 

killed,’ I said. 

“*No,’ he said. ‘No people got killed. Nobody 

ee in the paddy where I directed the artillery 
re,’ ” 
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Malcolm Caldwell 


The struggle against stupidity 


The Vietnam Hearings, with an introduc- 
tion by J. W. Fulbright (Vintage 
Books, New York, $1.95) 

I hope Mr Michael Stewart has the de- 

cency to wince with painful embarrass- 

ment from time to time now when he 
recollects his once-famous Oxford teach- 
in “triumph.” Piece by piece the struc- 
ture of that pedagogic apologia for 
maked American aggression has been 
dissected, discredited and discarded. All 
honour to the pioneering iconoclasm of 
John Gittings and Ajit Singh, whose 
rompt pamphlet! was once described 
Claude Bourdet of the International 

Confederation for Disarmament and 
Peace as a model of what ought to be 
done on our side. They certainly rattled 
the window frames. 
Since then the demolition squads have 
moved in. Part of the work has been 
accomplished by the earnest and con- 
scientious probings of details by genu- 
inely puzzled and apolitical American 
scholars. Professors Schurmann, Scott 
and Zelnick, for example, recently 
nailed once and for all the lie that 
America seeks negotiations while the 
other side does not, in their ‘massively 
and irrefutably documented study.2 Part 
js attributable to the efforts of those 
who, provoked by the obtrusive cruel- 
ties and absurdities of US policy and its 
rationalisations, have helped elaborate 
an entire alternative theory of American 
international motivations, This category 
includes, for instance, Professors Baran 
and Sweezy in their major new work3. 
In short, there has been a rapid escala- 
tion in the accumulating evidence against 
the official American position. It really 
now admits of no doubt. It 1s to the 
great and everlasting shame of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party that, not- 
withstanding, its ranks have hardly 
broken on the issue - with some honour- 
able individual exceptions. The inner 
core of the Labour establishment has 
stood firm behind Johnson with all his 
ignoble Ties and evasions. 

The Vietnam Hearings illustrates that 

in the United States men of integrity, 

however close formerly to the establish- 
ment there, have acted on their princi- 
ples and dissociated themselves from the 
catastrophe course mapped out by the 

State Department and the Pentagon. 

This volume of edited transcripts of the 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

sessions on Vietnam really exposes quite 

effectively, without going into the kind 
of detail so remorselessly deployed by 

Schurmann, Scott and Zelnick, every 

monstrous deception indulged in by the 

Johnson administration. Senators Ful- 

bright, Morse and Church, among others, 

leave the President’s senior colleagues 
yee hardly a stitch of protective camou- 
age. 

It is a very depressing thought that 

these hearings were originally relayed 

to the nation via television. Our case 
is all there, but apparently it made 
little enough impact. The actions and 
self-justifications of Johnson and Wilson, 
however glaringly wrong and spurious, 
are seemingly beyond reason, out of 
control. Western leaders, or rather the 
interests they represent ‘and are influ- 
enced by, obviously understand only too 
well the implications for their freedom 
of action of John Stuart Mill’s famous 
remarks (taking the conservatives in this 
context to be those committed to the 

Western foreign policy status quo): 
“I,never meant to say that the con- 
servatives are generally stupid. I 
meant to say that stupid people are 
generally conservative. I believe this 
is so obviously and universally ad- 
mitted a principle that I hardly think 
any gentleman will deny it. Suppose 
any party, in addition to whatever 
share it may possess of the ability 
of the community, has nearly the 
whole of its stupidity, that party must, 
by the law of its constitution, be... 
always an extremely powerful party 

. . . There is so much dense, solid 
force in sheer stupidity, that any body 
of able men with that force pressing 
behind them may ensure victory in 
many a struggle, and many a victory 
... has (been) through that power.” 

Stupid people of course accept grate- 

fully, without much reflection, that 


1. John Gittings and Ajit Singh: Vietnam 
Briefing, CND, 1965. 

2. F, Schurmann, P, D. Scott and R. Zelnick: 
The Politics of Escalation in Vietnam, New 
York, 1966. 

3. P. A. Baran and P, M. Sweezy: Monopoly 
Capital, New York, 1966. 


their rulers are uniquely possessed of 
the facts upon which alone judgment 
can be soundly based. But even the 
more aware, aware enough to be dis- 
turbed by the Vietnam war, neverthe- 
less are tempted to feel that there must 
be reasons for governmental acts of 
such seemingly gratuitous malevolence 
and folly, reasons necessarily undivulged 
to the general public. But of course 
there aren’t. Fulbright, in his introduc- 
tion to the hearings, makes the point 
when he argues: 
“On national issues of this kind 
decisions turn not upon available facts 
but upon judgment. There is no secret 
information or magical formula which 
gives Presidential advisors wisdom 
and judgment on broad policy but 
which is not available to the intelli- 
gent citizen... That is what demo- 
cratic government is all about. If 
the ... people as a whole, in speaking 
through their elected representatives, 
do not have the capacity to know what 
is good for them in the larger theatre 
of world relationships, then we should 
abandon the democratic system.” 
Yes, and the testimony of the great 
publie figures which follows, if it does 
nothing else, cruelly reveals their im- 
perfect information, imperfect under- 
standing, imperfect motivation and im- 
perfect morals - that is their humanness. 


My own contacts with top officialdom in 
the south-east Asia field quickly dis- 
pelled any lingering illusions that they 
were at any advantage. We know just 
about as much as they do, and they 
know just about as much as we do. 

But that is rather a frightening thought, 
for they appear to draw different con- 
clusions from the same information. As 
far as I am concerned, this paperback 
volume refutes quite adequately all the 
rationalisations of the hawks - China’s 
“ ageression,” North Vietnam’s invasion 
of the South, Hanoi’s refusal to nego- 
tiate (Senators Gore and Fulbright es- 
tablish, in interrogating Genera] Max- 
well Taylor, that what the US means by 
Hanoi “ negotiating” is, in fact, Hanoi 
surrendering), America’s willingness to 
withdraw from Asia, and the other old 
familiars. 

The fact is, of course, that Johnson 
and his allies (in pursuit of their own 
true ulterior interests), can safely and 
cynically ignore the conclusions that 
seem to us inescapable. All the excellent 
material of the hearings has been para- 
ded before the great American public 
with consequence. Maybe even if we had 
all the media all the time we’d find the 
“dense, solid force” of ‘sheer stupid- 
ity” impenetrable. It is a numbing 
thought that centuries of cultural condi- 
tioning and deliberate brainwashing by 


the elites have gone into producing this 
conservative mass barrier, while we have 
only a short time in which to lower it. 
Moreover, even if we were to make sig- 
nificant inroads into the consciousness 
of the majority of the people - by tho- 
roughly popularising the conclusions of 
Johnson’s scholarly critics, and by es- 
tablishing the common self-interest of 
the Vietnamese people and of people 
everywhere in the defeat of American 
monopoly capital and militarism - can 
this consciousness find expression 
through elected representatives? If the 
“people as a whole” were to seek to 
exercise their “capacity to know what 
is good for them in the larger theatre 
of world relationships” would they 
be able to do so? Whatever else may 
come up for popular decision at elec- 
tions in the West, foreign policy has, 
significantly, always been the jealously 
guarded preserve of the elites: too 
much is at stake. Bi-partisanship there- 
fore prevails, and our present struggle 
to get over the truth about Vietnam 
to the people, and to bring pressure to 
bear on practical politics here in the 
West, is also a struggle for the exten- 
sion of democracy in our societies. 


Malcolm Caldwell is a lecturer at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
in the University of London. 


Bop overY Undermining Johnson 


The Politics of Escalation in Vietnam, by 
Franz Schurmann, Peter Dale Scott, 
Reginald Zelnick (Fawcett World Lib- 
rary, New York, 60 cents). 


This book ought to be dynamite ... The 
callous lies and elaborate deceptions of 
America’s policy formulators in Vietnam 
are exposed neatly and explicitly. The 
authors, members of the Faculty Peace 
Committee at Berkeley, California, show 
clearly how the history of America’s in- 
creasing military involvement in Vietnam 
reveals a sinister pattern of military res- 
ponse to political pressure for negotia- 
tions. 

When, over the last three years, there 
has seemed to be a chance of a neu- 
tralist regime emerging in South Viet- 
nam desirous of negotiating with the 
National Liberation Front, America has 
helped the pro-war right-wing forces 
there. When Hanoi has shown an interest 
in negotiations or has moderated its 
political demands for a solution, America 
has stepped up its military commitment. 
When international pressure or opinion 
within the United States has shown itself 
significantly in favour of negotiations or 
of withdrawal, America has escalated the 
war. 

The authors contradict flatly administra- 
tion justifications that Hanoi is intrans- 
igent or has provocatively stepped up 
North Vietnamese involvement in the 
South. They point clearly to the curious 
fact that Johnson has tended to make 
his most militant speeches at moments 
when there seemed to be opportunities 
for political compromise with Hanoi. 
They show how Washington has failed 
to address itself seriously to the one 
major difference between the negotiating 
positions of both sides, namely the 
status of the NLF in negotiations and 
the question of what the implementation 
of the programme of the NLF entails. If 
the authors are at pains not to call 
Johnson and his advisers Hars and 
cheats, the wealth of documentation they 
produce in this book says it for them. 

It is impossible in a short review to 
examine each of the case studies proper- 
ly; but I find it possible to abstract from 
the material a crude breakdown of 
American policy development. During 
the first phase, before the assassinations 
of Diem and Kennedy, America pledged 
limited but determined support for the 
war. When Diem was assassinated in the 
autumn of 1963, it was the American 
opinion that he had to go because, rather 
than prosecute the war, he had used his 
American-financed special forces to sup- 
port his own precarious position in 
Saigon. 

The second phase began in January, 
1964, when Johnson went over from 
limited support to unlimited support of 
the war. At this point the seemingly 
neutralist Saigon government was ousted 
by the pro-war General Khanh. America’s 


interest still was to see that neutralist 
feeling and pressure for negotiations 
didn’t get too strong in South Vietnam. 

In August, 1964, the third phase began 
when Johnson accepted Walt Rostow’s 
plan for bombarding North Vietnam as 
a means of halting Viet Cong successes 
in the South and of bolstering the Saigon 
regime. The Tonkin Gulf incident and 
the massive “retaliation” against the 
North coincided with pressure from 
General de Gaulle for negotiations and 
with U Thant’s attempt to get talks 
started in Rangoon, Burma; and General 
Khanh was facing severe unrest in 
Saigon, Then in February, 1965, the next 
“retaliation” came in response to a 
small Viet Cong attack on Pleiku; and 
the more or less continuous bombing of 
the North began as Kosygin was in 
Hanoi, Russia, France, U Thant and even 
North Vietnam were reported to be work- 
ing for negotiations, and there was ex- 
treme instability in Saigon. American 
policy was to refuse to engage in nego- 
tiations and, effectively, to undermine 
international pressures for negotiations. 
The fourth phase began when opposition 
to the war within the United States and 
continued international pressure forced 
Johnson to make conciliatory noises. In 
March and April, 1965, there was con- 
tinuous pressure for negotiations, with 
Russia and China engaged in furious 
debate, Tito issuing a non-aligned appeal 
from 17 nations, Canada called for a 
bombing pause, the NLF issued its Five 
Points and Hanoi its Four Points. On 
April 7, Johnson made his famous “ un- 
conditional discussions” speech at the 
same time as a severe intensification of 
the bombing over North Vietnam and a 
massive build-up of American troops and 
air-strikes in the South were taking 
place. In May the teach-in movement 
built up pressure for a compromise and 
the six-day bombing pause began on May 
13; but this ended just one day before a 
response from Hanoi, favourable to ne- 
gotiations and transmitted via Paris, ar- 
rived in Washington. Dean Rusk first said 
there had been no response, then said 
there had been a “ polemical rejection.” 
The La Pira-Fanfani aproach from 
Hanoi was greeted in December 1965 
with the bombing of Haiphong. When 
Johnson’s “peace offensive” and then 
the second bombing pause of 37 days 
were ended in late January, 1966, North 
Vietnamese regulars in the South had 
suspended operations in response to the 
call from Rusk, and international pres- 
sures were building up for a continuation 
of the “pause.” Finally, the bombing of 
Hanoi and Haiphong on June 29, 1966, 
had the effect of helping Marshal Ky in 
his struggle against the Buddhists, of 
undermining the efforts of U Thant to 
secure negotiations, of a secret high-level 
Canadian Mission which was in Hanoi at 
the time and of a French mission which 
was about to arrive there - and, as we 


know, of depressing the hell out of 
movements in America for negotiations 
or withdrawal. 


We are now entering the fifth phase 
which has been made possible by books 
like The Politics of Escalation. Malcolm 
Caldwell speculates on this page on why 
exposees of the American practice in 
Vietnam have not been more effective 
in undermining Johnson. Johnson has 
been found out. It has become clear to 
large numbers of people in the American 
nation that the Administration is not 
interested in negotiations when it says 
it is and that they have been deceived 
as to the intransigence of Hanoi; as 
Johnson talks more of peace, he escalates 
the war. He knows we know, but he 
carries on. 


This book is perfect in its way: it is a 
historian’s masterpiece of consciseness 
and clarity, produced cheaply as a paper- 
back for mass sales, which has you ting- 
ling as the truth of American foreign 
policy iniquity sinks in. It is a book that 
everybody concerned about the Vietnam 
war should read... The trouble is that 
it is addressed to the wrong people. 
Dressed up with an introduction by 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr and the extreme 
moderateness of the author’s political 
views, it seems designed to appeal to the 
integrity of the very men whom it 
demonstrates irrefutably (without saying 
so) are crooks. Copies have been sent to 
Johnson and to all Senators. But even if 
moderate Senators are convinced by it, 
how can they go back on their previous 
support for the war which makes them 
complicit with Johnson, and how can 
they follow the logic of the book and call 
for withdrawal of American troops on 
moral grounds (as the authors do not) 
when that is politically unrealistic? 
Johnson has been found out but he’s not 
budging, and the moderates aren’t going 
to make a stand against him. 


The difficulty here is partly recognised 
when the authors are said in an after- 
word to have hopes of that curious 
figure, “the thoughful American.” (“ We 
hope that thoughtful Americans will con- 
tinue their response to questions raised 
by this book.”) I should have thought 
that the best the thoughtful American 
could be expected to do was to vote 
Republican at the next election, and that 
won’t help much. Thus the disappoint- 
ment with a book like this is that the 
authors don’t work their insights through 
to a thorough-going critique of the 
American political system which might 
help towards a revolutionary transfor- 
mation of American society. They would 
say that they didn’t intend to, they are 
historians, this is an essay. Admittedly, 
as such it is a brilliant intervention in 
the current political debate and half-a- 
book is better than none. But someone 
thee: write the whole book sooner or 
ater. 


= eS 


Frank Harvey, military aviator, 
novelist and reporter, spent six 
weeks in Vietnam and wrote a 
special report on the air war there 
for the November issue of the US 
magazine, “Flying.” (Obtainable 
from 1 Park Avenue, New York 
10016, price 75 cents.) These quo- 
tations are taken from I. F. Stone’s 


S 


Weekly of November 28, which 
printed extensive excerpts from 
Mr Harvey’s report. 


The dominating figures of the air war 
in the (Mekong) delta are the forward 
air controllers. They fly around looking 
for signs of guerrilla activity, in little 
single-engined Cessnas . . . If anything 
looks suspicious, the FAC can radio 
in an air or artillery strike against any- 
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THE AIR WAR 


what it does to the 
combat flyers 
..,. and to Charlie 


thing in the delta within a matter of 
minutes . . . at his beck and call a fleet 
of helicopters and fighters equipped with 
a terrifying arsenal of weapons... 

The FAC'’s list of fireworks is long and 
deadly . . . when it hits and ignites, the 
burning napalm splatters around the 
area, consuming everything it comes in 
contact with. The white phosphorous 
bombs are also incendiaries. In the 
civilian hospital at Can Tho, I saw a 
man who had a piece of white phos- 
phorous in his flesh. It was still burn- 


ing. 
The CBUs - cluster bomb units - are 
even more popular with the FACs than 
napalm. The CBU consists of a canister 
filled with about 800 metal balls... 
Inside each metal ball is a cluster of 
smaller balls or ‘“ bomblets.” Moving 
through the air with the forward mo- 
tion of the jet that released it, the 
larger metal balls roll out of the CBU 
tube. Then compressed air scatters the 
bomblets inside in all directions .. . 
The CBUs kill or maim anything in the 
open or inside a hut along an extended 
path a couple of hundred feet wide. 


The essence of successful guerrilla war- 
fare is sneak attack. The Viet Cong... 
count on being able to strike hard 
without warning and vanish . . . Charlie 
used to feel safe in his jungle redoubts. 
He could light up a cooking fire at night 
and eat his supper with serenity. But 
nowadays we fly over him in RF-4C 
Phantoms with infra-red cameras and 
take pictures in which his fire shows 
up as a white dot with a tail... and 
suddenly out of the peaceful sky a 
large explosive shell falls in the middle 
of Charlie’s meal .. . If word comes 
that the VC are trying to get a little 
rest in some forest retreat... the 
Strategic Air Command loads a flotilla 
of bombers from Guam with 51 750- 
pounders per plane, flies over and wipes 
out a whole valley. 
2 s a 


A pilot going into combat for the first 
time is a bit like a swimmer about to 
dive in an icy lake. He likes to get 
his big toe wet and then wade around 
a little before leaping off the high 
board. So it is fortunate that young 
pilots can get their first taste of combat 


Rod Prince 


From the French 


Vietnam: Between Two Truces, by Jean 
Lacouture (Secker & Warburg, 35s) 
Trlumph or Tragedy: Reflections on 
Vietnam, by Richard N. Goodwin 

(Random House, $3.95) 


The difficulty I face in reviewing Jean 
Lacouture’s book is that it was written 
and first published in 1965, in France. 
It appeared later in the USA, but was 
only published in Britain two months 
ago. Thus, what M. Lacouture has to say 
is mostly pretty well known, since there 
has been plenty of time for it to, get 
around; and because the book was writ- 
ten very soon after the beginning 
of the air war against North Vietnam, 
the whole nature of the war has changed 
since then, and to that extent the book 
is out of date. i 

But the war has changed in exactly the 
way M. Lacouture was so desperately 
trying to warn us against: it is now 
more than ever an international con- 
flict which could spread even further. 
All this I take it readers of Peace News 
will know, even those seeing this par- 
ticular issue for the first time. But the 
book is also a mine of information about 
the nature of the war up to 1965, about 
the Buddhists, the National Liberation 
Front, the political conflicts in Saigon; 
and it conveys M. Lacouture’s feelings 
about what has been happening in Viet- 
nam all this time. 

A particularly interesting part of the 
book for me was the section on the 


NLF. An NLF spokesman describes to 
M. Lacouture their political aims: 
“But we think more of peace than of 
war, and are preparing for it. We are 
thinking of the living standard of the 
population, living democracy, and 
economic progress without too violent 
changes. What is needed above all is 
not to force things but to let them 
develop and try to co-operate with all 
the sectors of the population.” 
This - and more besides - sounds quite 
reasonable, and makes for a_ rather 
different image of the NLF than the 
one we have often suggested is the case, 
or the one that Gail Kelly’s article in 
this issue suggests. But on the ie fii ia 
of Between Two Truces, an NLF military 
communique for 1964 is quoted: 
“Efforts to kill Americans have de 
veloped with great vigour and on a 
large scale in all regions, and parti- 
cularly in Saigon proper. The actions 
taken in February 1964 on a basket- 
ball field, in the cinemas, particularly 
in apartments, in front of restaurants, 
In garrisons . . . proved that the acti- 
vities of the guerrilla forces have made 
a step forward, showing more creative 
and diversified means and causing 
panic among the aggressors .. .” 
Here the language becomes more stereo- 
typed and inhuman, just as the subject- 
matter becomes more unpleasant. As 
Lacouture says, it is striking that “a 
movement of Marxist inspiration should 
justify terrorism in the cities as a nor- 


al means of action in ‘ guerrilla’ opera- 
ions.” 

We have here'the two sides of the 
NLF very clearly seen; and the obvious 
question is whether the bombing and 
the intensification of the war in the 
Iast 18 months has made the NLF more 
intransigent, more determined to kill 
Americans, less ready to concentrate on 
the benefits of the peace to come. I 
don’t think it is being exceptionally 
pessimistic to fear that it has. 

After all, as M. Lacouture says, the 
methods employed by the US could en- 
able them if not to win the war at 
least to crush South Vietnam - and the 
Viet Cong with it. The Viet Cong are 
not being given any choice. But for us, 
the key question, again in M. Lacouture's 
words, is this: “After the B-52s have 
finished, what will be left of the Viet- 
namese people?” 


Mr Goodwin was once an assistant to 
President Johnson. He thinks the United 
States had a right to get involved in 
Vietnam, but he has come to recognise 
that the war is unwinnable and that 
there is a risk of a world catastrophe 
coming out of it. He is still optimistic 
enough to think that a settlement is 
possible, and as well as his essay, which 
is reprinted from the New Yorker, he 
has included the text of the Geneva 
agreements and statements of the nego- 
tiating position of the various sides. 


under the direction of a forward air 
controller over a flat country in bright 
sunshine where nobody is shooting back 
with a high-powered ack-ack. He learns 
how it feels to drop bombs on human 
beings and watch huts go up in a boil 
of orange flame when his aluminium 
napalm tanks tumble into them. He gets 
hardened to pressing the firing button 
and cutting people down like little cloth 
Soe as they sprint frantically under 
them. 

Some hundreds of miles to the north, 
the shoe is definitely on the other foot. 
When you fiy into North Vietnam 
against the triple-A (anti-aircraft) and 
the SAMs (surface-to-air missiles), when 
the air is so full of flak bursts you can’t 
see how you possibly can go through 
them unhit, the experience earned on 
Dixie (in the south) stands you in good 
stead. Warm-up lasts a week to ten days 
iia you steam north into the real 

ell. 
« * s 


Our combat flyers in Vietnam are dis- 
tinctly different from those in past 
American wars, because they are career 
pros, almost to a man. The average age 
of our pilots there is 33, ten years older 
than American flyers in the Second 
World War. And they’re absolutely 
hardnosed. You'll never find these quali- 
ties better exemplified than in the Huey 
gunship 13th Aviation Battalion, which 
headquarters at Can Tho. The skipper, 
Colonel William Maddox, has the look 
of a gladiator. His eyes glow fiercely 
in his red-tanned face ... The American 
Huey troops at Vinh Long are without 
doubt the most savage guys I met in 
Vietnam (and the folliest!). I was im- 
pressed by them. But they scared me... 
They came muttering down to the pad- 
dies and hootch (hut) line, fired ‘ at 
close range and saw their opponents 
disintegrate to bloody rags 40 feet 
away ... They wore flak vests and after 
a fire fight was won they landed on the 
battlefield, got out and counted their 
VC dead. Each man had his own per- 
sonal sidearm he carried along for mop- 
ping up. 
e s e 
I also dropped in to visit the Helio 
Courier U-10s, which fly psychological 
operations out of Can Tho. They fly 
around and drop “open arms” leaflets 
inviting the VC to come in and get 
amnesty and rehab. It seems to be work- 
ing well. A substantial number of VC 
bring in the leaflets - which is certainly 
better for them and for us than shoot- 
ing them up. The cost of killing a VC 
is estimated to be over $100,000 per 
man. 
. * * 


Ranch Hand is the code name for the 
defoliation operation in South Vietnam. 
The pilots who fly the Fairchild-Hiller 
C-123s.1n this operation are said to be 
the most shot-at people in the war. 
Ranch Hand’s motto, lettered over the 
Ready Room door: ‘Only we can pre- 
vent forests.” Major Ralph Dresser, 
USAF, a rugged all-American footba 
player from Texas, is Ranch Hand's 
commanding officer. Dresser speaks in a 
olite, well-modulated voice, and uses 
nglish with skill and precision. But 
he gives you the feeling that if he 
decided to, he could simply grab pou 
arm, tear it off and hand it back to 
you. One might sooner kick a Benge 
tiger than say something nasty to Major 
Dresser. He runs a taut, self-contained 
unit and his plane has been hit not less 
than 78 times. 
Ranch Hand operates on a 6-day week, 
two mission per day schedule. The 7- 
plane, all volunteer squadron has earned 
27 purple hearts and seldom returns 
from a mission without bullet holes, 
largely because the defoliant spray must 
be applied from a height of 150 feet at 
a spread of 130 knots. Any higher and 
the spray doesn’t get on the foliage in 
sufficient strength. Any lower and the 
foliage is overkilled - a waste of expen- 
sive chemicals. An average 11,000-lb 
load costs $5,000, takes four minutes to 
spread and kills everything green over 
300 acres. 
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Bob Overy Vietnam and non-alignment 


Many readers of Peace News must be 
discovering that the only effective con- 
tribution they can make towards alle- 
viating the conditions of peasant people 
caught up in the Vietnam war is to give 
money and clothing for medical supplies, 
for refugee centres and for reconstruc- 
tion work. Doubts are sometimes ex- 
ressed as to the direction of such aid; 
Put most would argue that no matter 
where it reaches, so long as it doesn’t 
go on armaments or to the profiteer, 
aid through voluntary organisations is 
both worthwhile and an essential de- 
monstration of sympathy for the vic- 
tims of a conflict we seem impotent to 
affect. Ald of this sort, it is insisted, 
knows no alignment. 
Some time ago, a London-based ad hoc 
group, made up largely of supporters 
of the Committee of 100 and the Peace 
Pledge Union, calling itself Vietnam 
Peace Action, produced a leaflet under 
the title, “ Non-alignment as Policy for 
Peace in Vietnam.” (Copies are obtain- 
able at 5s per 100 from Vietnam Peace 
Action, 22 Nevern Road, London SW5.) 
This leaflet was worded in response to 
the policy successes of non-pacifists 
within the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament and the British Council for 
Peace in Vietnam and to the activities 
of the Vietnam Solidarity Campaign, 
whose propaganda in support of the 
Viet Cong is distributed on all major 
peace demonstrations. A short preamble 
to the nine policy proposals states: 
“We believe that we can only make 
an effective contribution to the cause 
of peace by refusing to become aligned 
with the prospects of victory for any 
one side and insisting that peace 
comes first.” 
I share the desire to arrive at a state- 
ment of objectives which is not con- 
fused or negatived by those who believe 
that a peace movement can line up 
alongside the Viet Cong. The argument 
resolves itself, partly, into a question 
of whether the benefits of a successful 
“war of liberation” could outweigh the 
terrible consequences to partisans and 
non-partisans alike of twenty years and 
more of warfare; partly, as to whether 
any man or group has the right to under- 
take guerrilla violence when the conse- 
quences of that violence may be so 
terrible not only for himself, but for 
non-partisans as _ well; and, partly, 
whether the armed guerrilla distin- 


guishes himself more or less heroically 
than the man who resists his oppressor 
without weapons. 
To consider “the non-aligned view,” the 
Vietnam Peace Action leaflet argues 
challengingly : 
“Non-alignment in the case of Viet- 
nam demands from us a more search- 
ing analysis of the situation than is 
required of those committed to any 
side in the conflict.” 
But later, it says: 
“The cause of peace is not served 
by the apportionment of blame. The 
conflict in Vietnam is neither wholly 
a war of Communist aggression nor 
wholly a war of national liberation.” 
Now, the second quotation shows that 
Vietnam Peace Action are falling back 
on an old pacifist slogan in order to 
avoid the very analysis they demand of 
themselves. It is true that the cause of 
peace is not served by berating one’s 
opponent, but, equally, neither is the 
cause of truth served by a refusal to 
analyse the situation to show where the 
origins of the conflict and the continuing 
agony lie. Honesty must reveal that the 
American presence in Vietnam is more 
responsible for the war situation than 
any other factor. A non-aligned view 
should make this clear. This one doesn’t. 
It is this scrupulous reluctance to name 
America as the villain which distorts 
the leaflet and gives it the aspect of 
“negative neutrality” which it seeks 
to deny. (‘‘Non-alignment may appear 
to have overtones of negative neutrality. 
In fact the perspectives of non-alignment 
should make it easier to focus on posi- 
tive elements in the developing situa- 
tion . . . ”) On the other hand, it is 
easier for those with no aligned position 
to respond to the “ positive elements ” in 
the Vietnam situation. Clearly the atti- 
tude of the peace movement to the 
“neutralist” Buddhist agitation in 
South Vietnam is crucial here; and there 
can be little doubt that the “non- 
aligned” amongst us respond to Budd- 
hist demonstrations with hope and with 
whole-hearted support, where the aligned 
see either a threat or, cynically, an 
opportunity. Undoubtedly, the position 
of neutralist elements in South Vietnam 
deserves new attention; and, if Vietnam 
Peace Action feels that American in- 
transigence and duplicity has received 
overmuch attention from the peace 
movement lately, they could do a service 
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by documenting, for example, the Rus- 
sian attitude to negotiations. 
However, there are more criticisms. In 
its statement of ‘the non-aligned view,” 
the leaflet says: 
“Peace, freedom and social justice 
go together since peace means more 
than the absence of war.” 
Whereas in the ninth of the nine points, 
it says: 
“ |. . whatever the Vietnamese make 
of their own future after the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops will be 
their own affair.” 
It is, of course, reasonable to demand 
non-interference in Vietnamese affairs 
by Americans, Russians and Chinese 
now and when the war is over. But 
concern and a moral attitude towards 
the predicament of the people of Viet- 
nam cannot be abandoned as soon as 
foreign troops leave. It is absurd to 
commit ourselves to a position where we 
cannot criticise a Communist regime in 
the future because we believe that the 
Americans ought not to prevent its 
formation now. 
There is a further absurdity in the nine 
points when the leaflet asserts: 
‘“Non-alignment as policy for peace 
in Vietnam means: .. . 2. recognising 
that at government level the settle- 
ment of an international problem by 
negotiation is the alternative to war.” 
Political realism may demand that we 
recognise this, but not non-alignment! 
Moreover, point 3. adds: 
“... the only purpose of negotiation 
in the case of Vietnam lies in the 
withdrawal of all US, Korean, Austra- 


lian and New Zealand troops.” 
Thus the inference is that a non-aligned 
peace movement will demand negotia- 
tions for the withdrawal of American 
troops ... But, in my opinion, it is self- 
evident that America will be prepared 
to negotiate withdrawal only when there 
is the political will in America for with- 
drawal. Thus we should call not for 
negotiations, but for withdrawal, and 
should work for this. Let the politicians 
sort out how they withdraw. 
Finally, the leaflet’s point 1. says non- 
alignment means: 

“.. working for an immediate cease- 

fire and the withdrawal of all foreign 

troops.” 
This point has given rise to the call (not 
made exolicitly in this leaflet) for a 
unilateral cease-fire by both sides in 
Vietnam. 
It seems to me clear that while “ nega- 
tive neutrality’ and pacifism might be 
compatible with such a demand, the 
situation in Vietnam is not such that 
a non-alagined movement can call for a 
unilateral cease-fire by both = sides. 
Paradoxically, to call for the Americans 
to cease fire unilaterally (in the ground 
war, at least) is to concede their right 
to be in Vietnam. Thus I think that a 
non-aligned movement, certainly a paci- 
fist movement, should call for a unila- 
teral cease-fire by the Viet Cong and 
unilateral withdrawal by the Americans. 
The best recommendation for a group 
to be formed with such aims is that, 
in conscience, Viet Cong supporters 
would not be able to distort its objec- 
tives from within. 


Roger Barnard 


YA GOTTA KILL! 


The LBJ Brigade, by William Wilson 
(MacGibbon & Kee, 18s). 


This book has a curious publishing his- 
tory. It first appeared in America earlier 
this year in hard covers, and later as 
a paperback, but it received virtually no 
advance publicity notices or advertise- 
ments; it wasn’t reviewed at all widely, 
and requests to the publisher for in- 
formation about the author drew a 
blank. In Britain, where it’s been on 
sale for about five months, its fate has 
been mitch the same. A pity, for Wil- 
liam Wilson has written a book which 
demands a very large audience. And I 
think he deserves to get that audience. 
Narrated in the first person, it is the 
harrowing story of an anonymous army 
recruit, recently graduated from college, 
who is dispatched to Vietnam to kill in 
the name of peace, democracy and Coca 
Cola Ltd. Or so he’s told. But: 
“We do not know what is going on, 
there are no newspapers, according to 
the radio the war will be over in two 
days, we win every battle, our planes 
have routed the Communists, we do 
not believe a word of it. We want to 
go home, we want to fight, we have 
not seen the enemy, the Communists 
are invisible.” 
Besides describing his sudden painful 
loss of innocence, and his first horrifying 
experience of being under direct fire, 
Wilson recounts enemy ambushes, patrol 
missions, napalm raids and gas attacks 
on villages, all in their intrinsically 
sickening detail. He also relates the 
new lessons of life he learns from his 
sergeant as they wander through the 
villages and jungle together. Sergeant 
Sace is ‘the soldier’s human lifebelt, a 
brilliant expounder, by his own lights 
at least, of the very necessary art of 
survival. (“I been here for ten years. 
I’m still alive.”) This is how he teaches 
his hapless pupil: 
“Screw what ya been told in the 
States. You ain’t fightin the Commun- 
ists, you ain’t fightin Charlie. You 
ain’t fightin for liberty or America or 
the cunt next door, You're fightin to 
stay alive. If you wanna live, ya 
gotta kill ... There ain’t no right or 
wrong out here. Livin is the only 
thing that counts. We’re white men 
fightin coloured men. That makes it 
a race war... We ain’t here to de- 
fend or capture anythin, we’re here 
to kill the brownies. If he ain’t white, 
un if he ain’t six feet tall, shoot 
It’s evident from this, and other similar 
pieces of pedagoguery, that Sergeant 
Sace is “tough,” rather in the image 


of the man with the green beret whose 
face stares out from the new Royal 
Marine Commando recruitment posters 
in the London Underground (“Tough 
... And proud of it!”). Psychologically 
speaking, our cold war warriors and our 
hot war hawks live, and can only live, 
by a conceit of themselves as ‘“ tough,” 
to ward off the anguish of their spirits 
broken by authorities they could not 
face up to; and a conceit of themselves 
as “hard,” to deflect loss of love and 
fear of impotence. 
So at one end of the spectrum we have 
Sergeant Sace, who has survived ten 
years in Vietnam and thereby earned 
his right to be considered tough; at the 
other end we have Robert McNamara, 
US Secretary of Defence, who, faced 
with a crowd of war protesters at Harv- 
ard University two weeks ago, grabbed 
a microphone and yelled, “I’m tougher 
than you!” Thus do our blood brothers 
shake hands across the world. 
Of course, the educational programme 
laid on for the narrator is nothing more 
than a progressively brutalising process 
which ends in benumbed confusion and 
hysteria: 
“We must not stop with North Viet- 
nam, all of Asia must go, China and 
Russia, all the atheistic countries that 
refuse to accept freedom and God and 
democracy, we must kill them all... 
The President can save me, that’s his 
job, looking out for Americans, his 
job is protecting Americans, I’m an 
American, he can save me, I promise 
to be good, I promise, I promise, I 
promise!” 
The book suffers from a plethora of 
stereotypes and stock characterisations, 
and it slides at times into didacticism. 
As a work of art it just doesn’t measure 
up, for it is polemics all the way. But 
then, how do you fashion a work of 
art from a burnt child? You do it with 
pity and compassion, and there is 
precious little in this book, only anger 
and raw terror. 
But considered simply as a document, 
The LBJ Brigade ranks with Henry 
Barbusse’s Under Fire and _ Francis 
Pollini’s Night as an essential record of 
every soldier whose nightmare ex- 
perience eventually sends him mentally 
berserk in a series of psychotic explo- 
sions which contradict the murderous 
reality to which he’s been so mercilessly 
conditioned. And if polemics are to 
supersede art for a while where the 
Vietnam war is concerned, then let’s 
hope that future examples bite as clear 
and hard as Wilson’s. One hundred and 
forty pages, rough with honesty. This 
book deserves to be read. 
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I 


Each of the numerous military coups 
in South Vietnam has brought to Paris 
a number of military men from the 
losing camp. The high-ranking officers 
among them (colonels and generals) 
have maintained close links with Saigon, 
including the military from the junta 
which now rules the country. 

A colonel, who acts as spokesman for 
the exiled group, opened our discussion 
with the question, ‘‘ After Ky, who?” 
He made it quite clear that in his own 
and his group’s opinion the present 
strong man will not last. “It is a ques- 
tion of weeks, perhaps of months, but 
the present regime is not going to last 
and we have to concern ourselves with 
the alternatives.” 

He went on: “My assumption is that 
the next government will also be formed 
by military men, both in active service 
and retired. Officially, of course, the 
government will be labelled civilian, 
but in fact it will be primarily military 
and might include officers now in exile. 
“There are two possibilities: the new 
government will be even more rightist 
than Ky or more open to moderation. 
Let us not consider the first alternative, 
not because I exclude it but because 
there is no more to say but that the 
consequences would be catastrophic. 
“What the country needs today is for 
those forces which are alive and politic- 
ally conscious to emerge, meet, and find 
points of accord. It makes little differ- 
ence whether this result is being 
achieved through elections or other 
means. Remember that we have never 
had nationwide free elections, we have 
never known fully what democracy 
means, we must start from scratch.” 

I interrupted to ask whether he knew 
of military men capable of heading such 
a government. “Sure,” he said, “there 
is Duon Van Minh who has lived in 
Bangkok ever since Ky took over a 
year ago. There is also General Tran 
Van Don who still lives in Saigon. Minh 
has many friends, but he is not very 
solid as a statesman. Tran Van Don is 
more solid, but has fewer friends, and 
is not as popular.” 

How do the military envisage a long-term 
solution? 

“There are three main forces today in 
South Vietnam outside the Viet Cong: 
the military, the Buddhists, the Roman 
Catholics. These three should form a 
transition government, under military 
auspices, in order to negotiate with the 
Front of National Liberation. These 
negotiations, however, must be made in 
the open and not in secret. 

“TI think the plan is good because it 
could bring peace back to Vietnam with- 
out sacrificing basic principles. But we 
military men are obviously dependent 
upon the United States. So the problem 
boils down to this: of the two alterna- 
tives I mentioned before, which will the 
United States support? The ultra or the 
moderate? If Washington adopted solu- 
tion number two, I do not think it would 
take long to convince the Army and to 
silence those who are for a war to the 
finish. , 

“At the same time politicians must 
remember that nothing can be done in 
South Vietnam today without or against 
the Army. Furthermore, only we can be 
neutral between the Roman Catholics 
and the Buddhists. Do not underestimate 
the importance of the future relation- 
ship between the two religions.” 

“Well,” said the officer as he got up, 
“Pretty soon the United States will have 
to make up its mind. At that time we 
will know where we stand.” 


II 


“To you Americans whatever is not 
black is white and whatever is not white 
is black. When will you ever learn that 
the world is full of greys - that grey, as 
a matter of fact, is the dominant colour 
in practically every continent, politically 
speaking, of course. 


Mario Rossi 
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Vietnam: views of the future 


The following four articles by Mario Rossi describe conversations with 
Vietnamese exiles in Paris about the future of Vietnam. They originally 
appeared in the Christian Science Monitor of August 26, 29, September 
2 and 3, and they are reprinted here in a slightly shortened form, by 
permission of the Christian Science Monitor. Copyright for the articles 


Publishing Society, 1966, with all 


“Do you want me to sum up my posi- 
tion? I am one of the greys, and in my 
country that means being a neutralist.” 
The man who spoke these words is a 
Vietnamese with a wide political ex- 
perience. He had been a minister several 
times - even when Ho Chi Minh formed 
the first Vietnamese government. He had 
gone to Paris, having been expelled by the 
French. When his country became inde- 
pendent in 1954, he refused to consider 
the North because of the Communist 
regime and the South because of the 
Diem dictatorship. 

Here are his words: 

“In 1929 the French managed to smash 
the nationalist movement which up to 
then had been non-Communist. After 
that fateful year the flag of indepen- 
dence was seized by the Communists. 
The consequences, as you well imagine, 
were fateful. The first rebellions of 1931 
were organised by the Communists. As 
a result the non-Communist parties lost 
their hold over the masses and in order 
to operate had to seek the support of 
foreigners: the Chinese at the time of 
Kuo Min-tang, the Japanese during the 


The religious and political problem 
in Vietnam, says one of Mario 
Rossi’s informants, is like that of 
the relations between Polish Catho- 
lics and the Polish state. Another, 
a military man, suggests that the 
Buddhists, the Catholics and the 
military should form a government 
to negotiate with the National 
Liberation Front. In this photo the 
Buddhist leader Thich Tri Quang 
(second from left) is helped from 
hospital after his recent hunger 
strike, which was part of a Buddhist 
campaign against the present re- 
gime of Marshal Ky. 


war, the French after the war, and now 
the United States. 

“ Today, everything that was preached in 
the past by the non-Communist parties 
belongs to the programme of the Front 
of National Liberation. Besides, the 
front does as it preaches. When the 
non-Communists say they are for in- 
dependence they arrive too late. And so 
do they when they say they are for 
land reform or other programmes for 
the betterment of the masses. What 
remains? The ideological issue. But this 
must be understood from a Vietnamese 
not a Western point of view. What I 
mean is the search for a different re 
ligious and political basis where the 
competition with the Communists will 
make sense. This is what makes the 
actions of the Buddhists so important. 
The problem, very broadly speaking, is 
similar to the relations between the 
Polish Catholics and the Polish State. 
“The Vietnamese has never known 
democracy or freedom. That is why he 
does not miss them. That is also why 
when you Americans say you are fight- 
ing for freedom and democracy you make 
no sense to most Vietnamese. This is 
not what they are asking of a govern- 
ment, Communist or not. 

“The Vietnamese resents the Commun- 
ists only when they touch upon certain 
things that belong to his traditions. He 
is sensitive to what touches upon the 
family, his friends, certain human feel- 
ings rather than political principles as 
understood in the West. The Commun- 
ists aroused hostility with their land re- 
form in the North not because they un- 
dertook it and had to impose severe 
sacrifices. What the Vietnamese resented 
was the hatred among men that this 
often generated, the lack of sensitivity 
for certain traditions. This is what the 
Vietnamese will not accept. 

“Do you understand now what I mean 
by ideological contest in Vietnamese 
terms? And do you understand why I 
am a neutralist? 

“TY wish you did and that all Americans 
did. The objective of the United States 
is to ensure that South Vietnam will not 
be Communist. But this depends upon 
the South Vietnamese themselves. A re- 
gime which must count on foreigners 
to stay in power is not viable. It is time 
that we Vietnamese who dream of a free 
country, modern but also devoted to the 


traditions of its ancestors, become free 
of foreign tutelage. Our position will 
never be valid so long as Uncle Sam 
breathes down our necks, if you will 
excuse this American expression.” 


m 


I had met in Paris a devout Vietnamese 
Catholic. He had rather startled me by 
saying: “You know who my worst 
enemy is? The Pope of Rome. Why? 
Because he is for peace while I am for 
war.” 

This Vietnamese Catholic represented 
a small minority but his remark drama- 
tised a problem which greatly concerns 
not only the Vatican but quite a few 
capitals. Hundreds of thousands of 
Roman Catholics fled the north for the 
south after Vietnam was partitioned at 
the 1954 Geneva Conference. What 
would be their fate if the Communists 
won in a fair election? 

This problem points to another one 
concerning quite a number of prominent 
Vietnamese exiles in Paris: in the con- 
ditions now prevailing in the south would 
an election be a wise thing? Some doubt 
it, even though they feel that a popular 
consultation would have its importance. 

A distinguished Vietnamese doctor with 
wide political experience pointed out 
that if the Front of National Liberation, 
which controls most of the countryside 
and has deeply penetrated the cities, 
has not formed a government of its own 
and invited the south to rally round it, 
there must be a reason. And the reason, 
according to him, was the realisation 
on the part of the Front that political 
conditions unacceptable to the United 
States would be unrealistic and useless. 
This interpretation was confirmed by 
an unofficial representative of the FLN. 

“Elections,” this prominent Vietnamese 
said, “are a wonderful thing if they 
fulfill the purpose for which they are 
intended. If ever the elections proved 
dishonest, that would be the end for 
the Western ideal of democracy. The 
United States will have lost the very 
reason why it intervened in Vietnam. 
We have not forgotten the so-called 
elections held under French auspices or 
when Diem was in power. They were 


continued on page 8 
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The greatest difficulty in discussing the history of 
the Viet Cong is the lack of reliable source material. 
What exists is largely restricted to tendentious tracts 
ised by Hanoi, Peking and the US State Depart- 
ment. 
The State Department paints a sordid picture of Viet 
Cong terrorists wading through the blood of inno- 
cent women and children under the strict control 
of Chinese and North Vietnamese cadres. The litera- 
ture issued by partisans of the NLF is not more 
believable. : 
In short, any discussion of the Viet Cong must be 
pulled together from scattered bits and pieces of 
information and must be heavily qualified. No-one 
really knows how the Viet Cong began or what it 
will do if it defeats the United States. All that can 
be stated are probabilities: its probable origin, 
probable organisational structure, and _ probable 
course of action if it gains control over South Viet- 
nam. 
The Viet Cong’s origins go back to French colonial- 
ism and the early nationalist movements; more 
specifically, its antecedent can be found in the 
Vietminh. There is some controversy about when the 
Vietminh was organised. Robert Shaplen places its 
birth in 1939, and gives as its source a coalition of 
the Vietnamese Communist Party, Socialist Party, 
liberals and Buddhist nationalists. Bernard Fall 
paces. its birth in 1941, under the aegis of the 
uomintang warlord of Kwangtung, General Chang 
Fa-Kwei, who apparently believed that the Chinese 
could control an Indochina rid of French domina- 
tion. 
Fall claims that, at first, the Vietminh was largely 
controlled by the outlawed Indo-chinese Communist 
Party (Dong Cuong Cong San Dang) and “ various 
revolutionary elements,” and did not develop into 
a broader movement until October 4, 1942, when the 
Chinese forced a union among the various nationalist 
groupings. Shaplen, on the other hand, denies Chinese 
collusion and maintains that the Vietminh was 
broadly based from its inception. 
What cannot be disputed is that by the end of the 
Second World War, the Vietminh emerged as the 
strongest nationalist grouping in Indo-china, owing 
its existence more to French colonialism than Chinese 
ambition or to a ‘Communist conspiracy.” French 
exploitation of Indo-china was extensive, not only in 
the drain of national resources (notably coal and 
rubber) but in terms of human life. People were 
not only heavily taxed, but conscripted into forced 
labour gangs (16 to 18 hours a day) to farm rubber 
for Michelin and other French corporations. 
The grandeur of France may have meant something 
to some Frenchmen but not to the Vietnamese. This 
applies to the French Communist Party, too, which 
was regarded even by the Indo-chinese Communist 
Party as “French and colonialist first and Commun- 
ist after.”2 
In late August, 1945, the Vietminh marched into 
Saigon and declared itself the legitimate government 
of Vietnam. The Americans recognised them; the 
British (aided by 50,000 Japanese troops) suppressed 
them. By September 23, the Vietminh was driven 
out of Saigon and the lines of battle for the first 
Indo-chinese war were drawn. 
If the Vietminh was broad in 1945, its composition 
changed drastically by the end of 1946. Ho Chi Minh, 
its undisputed leader, with the help of his associates 


1. ‘The Viet-Minh Regime; Government and Administration 
in the Democratic Republic of Vietnam,’ Institute of Pacifist 
Relations, 1956. 


2. Robert Shaplen, The Lost Revolution, New York, Harper 
and Row, 1965, p. 6. 


Gail Kelly 


WHAT IS THE VIET CONG? 


What is the Viet Cong? Or, as this photo 
of a member of the US 9th Cavalry searching 
a haystack for Viet Cong guerrillas seems to 
say, where are they? Additional questions to 
ask are who are they, how did they begin, 
what are their real or stated political beliefs, 
and so on. In this article, Gail Kelly writes: 
“ Any discussion of the Viet Cong must be 
pulled together from scattered bits and pieces 
of information and must be heavily qualified. 
All that can be stated are probabilities: its 
probable origin, probable organisational struc- 
ture, and probable course of action if it gains 
control over South Vietnam.” 


of the self-liquidated Communist Party, consolidated 
their power vis-d-vis nationalists within and outside 
the Vietminh. The Trotskyists, who had opposed the 
Vietminh’s original decision to welcome British 
troops into Saigon, were systematically assassinated; 
on the orders of Tran Van Giau, former head of the 
Communist Party, the Trotskyist leader, Ta Thu 
Thau, was murdered in 1945. Next on the list came 
the United Nationalist Front, the Hoa-Hao and the 
Cao Dai*, so that by 1946, no organised group was 
left to challenge the hold of the Indo-chinese Com- 
munist Party on the Vietminh. 
The Vietminh's following came from all segments 
of Vietnamese life. An interview with a member 
of the Vietminh, Hoang Thanh Kieu, in 1945, re- 
snk by Robert Shaplen, perhaps best describes 
em: 
“We are like a spring that has been sat upon for 
nearly a hundred years and now has been released 
. .. The people of Indo-china, despite our [Viet- 
minh] mistakes, support us because they will not 
accept the return of the French.” 
The disasters that befell the French are common 
knowledge. In 1954, two Vietnams were born. In the 
North, a Communist state, differing little in total- 
itarian complexion from Stalin’s Russia and Mao’s 
China, was formed. In the South, “ personalism,” 
as Diem euphemistically called his totalitarian re- 
gime, emerged triumphant. The Vietminh did not 
disappear south of the 17th Parallel, except in name. 
Bernard Fall estimates that 80,000 raw recruits and 
dependents went North but about 5,000 “elite 
guerrilla cadre forces ” stayed behind. Jean Lacouture 
corroborates this figure and also emphasises that 
those who remained were disciplined cadres. 


Resistance veterans 


There was no guerrilla warfare in the years 1954- 
1956. Hope for reunification explains part of it, but 
these hopes were quickly dashed. Diem’s first viola- 
tion of the Geneva Accords amounted to a wholesale 
repression of ‘peace groups,” notably the ‘“Com- 
mittee in Defence of Peace and the Geneva Agree- 
ments,” formed in 1954 by Nguyen Huu Tho and 
repressed in the same year by Diem. Oddly, Nguyen 
Huu Tho himself traces the origin of the Viet Cong 
He Tas ao Committee. He told Wilfred Burchett 
n R 

“We had no idea at that time, but... we had 

created the embryo for the National Liberation 

Front, set up more than six years later.” 
Though the cadres of the old Vietminh might have 
preferred to remain silent (as is argued by Shaplen 
and Lacouture) in the interests of helping Ho’ Chi 
Minh to consolidate his power in the North, especially 
in the light of the 1956 peasant uprising there, they 
were forced into activity by Diem and the popular 
reaction against his regime. 
Despite these circumstances, the old Vietminh cadres 
might still have preferred inaction had it not been 
for other nationalist groups initiating a wave of 
terrorism at the same time that they rebuked the 
North for its passivity in the face of Diem’s repres- 
sions. Only then, the evidence suggests, did the 
Communists take steps to place themselves at the head 
of the nationalist movement culminating in the forma- 
tion of the National Liberation Front. 
The precise events leading to the formation of the 
NLF are obscure. In March 1960, the Nam Bo 
Resistance Veterans Organisation met in hiding and 
announced that it had taken up arms in self-defence.? 
On September 5, 1960, the Third Party Congress of the 
Lao Dong (North Vietnam’s Communist Party) met in 
Hanoi. It took cognizance of the struggle against 
Diem, adopted a “strategy of prior authorisation 
concerning the initiatives and activities of the revolu- 
tionaries in the South,” and advocated the creation of 
a “broad National United Front against the United 
States Diem Clique.” The Viet Cong was formed 
on December 20, 1960 by a provisional Centra] Com- 
mittee of Southern resistance leaders. 
In 1961, the newly-formed NLF established a central 


*Perhaps this explains why the Hoa-Hao and Cao Da! fought 
against the government and the Viet Cong until 1968, when 
General Minh wooed them into the government army. 


8. Bernard Fall, ‘ Viet Cong - The Unseen Enemy in Vietnam,” 
New Society, London, April 22, 1965. 


committee of 53 seats filled through election and 22 
reserved for representatives of ‘‘ mass organisations, 
political parties, and groups of personalities which 
will join the Front in the future.” Nguyen Huu Tho, 
former head of the Committee in Defence of Peace 
and the Geneva Agreement, was appointed president. 
The five vice-presidents were: Vo Chi Cong, whom 
Fall describes as a ‘“‘ communist survivor of France’s 
Poulo-Condore island prison”; Dr Pung Van Cung, a 
doctor who fled Saigon in 1960; Ibih Aleo, leader of 
the Montagnard Tay Nguyen Autonomy Movement; 
Huynh Tan Phat, secretary general of the Democratic 
Party; and Superior Bonze Son-Vuong, Buddhist 
leader whose province was decimated by Diem’s 
army in 1961. The membership of the central com- 
mittee is somewhat obscured by the use of noms de 
guerre, but Fall and Lacouture both assume that it 
is, or at least was, a broad representation of national- 


ists. 

Since 1961, the composition of the central committee 
has changed somewhat. Most notably, secretary gen- 
eral Nguyen Van Hieu became roving ambassador and 
was replaced by Huynh Tan Phat. Phat’s seat on the 
central committee has been taken by Tran Nam 
Trung, highest-ranking known leader of the People’s 
Revolutionary Party (Communist Party of South 
Vietnam), whom Burchett describes as the “ Libera- 
tion Front’s military chief.” 

Who are the Viet Cong? Certainly the 5,000 old 
Vietminh cadres cannot account for a fighting force 
of 75,000. Neither can ‘“ North Vietnamese infiltra- 
tors,” whose numbers were estimated at 14,000 in 
1966 by Senator Mansfield.4 Accepting these figures, 
there are still over 50,000 main force soldiers to 
account for. Most of these were probably driven into 
the Viet Cong by Diem, Khanh, Ky, and the United 
States. It is reasonable to suppose that every political 
repression and every village burned and bombed by 
the United States wins more support and more 
recruits for the Viet Cong. 


Guerrilla evolution 


The People’s Revolutionary Party (Communist) was 
founded in March, 1962, to maintain Communist con- 
trol if not leadership of the NLF. Its close ties with 
its Northern counterpart, the Lao Dong, have never 
been hidden. One can only guess its size. A Canadian 
clergyman who had lived among the Viet Cong 
claimed in 1964 that only 10% of the Viet Cong 
were Communists. In a recent article, Lacouture, 
while giving no figures, stated that membership had 
tripled since 1965 ; : 
In any case, the actual membership of the PRP is 
not the important point. As history has clearly 
shown, a disciplined, well organised group does not 
need a majority to control a “united front.” If, as 
most sources indicate, the PRP supplies the cadres 
to collect taxes, administers what land reform there 
is, and runs the day-to-day affairs at the village level, 
it is almost certain that the Communists control the 
Viet Cong and will control the country if victory 
comes. Also, the presence of North Vietnamese troops 
has strengthened the Communist grip on the NLF, al- 
though there is evidence that the combination of 
Northern regulars and US pressure has led to out- 
breaks of open hostility between Southerners in the 
Viet Cong and Northern units. 
It is only to be expected that there be some resent- 
ment over any attempt by Hanoi to control the NLF. 
Lacouture, for example, points out that at the Indo- 
china Peoples’ Congress in Cambodia in February 
1965, a Viet Cong leader inveighed against the North 
in these terms: 
“We have not been fighting for many years only 
to end up with having one dictatorship [Saigon} 
replaced by another [{Hanoi].” ; 
In addition, there appears to be conflict between 
Hanoi and at least sections of the NLF over precon- 
ditions for negotiations. Fall notes that the North has 
said that it will negotiate on the basis of the pro- 
gramme of the NLF, which has repeatedly made it 
clear since 1964 that the withdrawal of US troops is 
a precondition for discussions or negotiations. 
Yet, during the last two days of the first US bombing 
pause, the North changed its position, certainly to 
the dismay of the NLF. Mai Van Bo, head of the 
North Vietnamese commercial mission in Paris, 
visited the Quai d’Orsay and stated that “the de 
parture of the United States troops no longer was 
part of the preconditions to discussions.” Asked, 
“Ts this the view of your government or is this your 
private position?”, he replied, “I have no private 
position.” " ; 
Contrary to the fantasies of its American partisans, 
the Viet Cong is not a spontaneous, decentralised, 
rass roots movement. Such movements do not fight 
fvever wars against regular troops. However, the 
fact that the Viet Cong is well organised does not 
mean that it was organised from outside, as Washing- 
ton pretends. The principles of guerrilla organisation 
are well known, especially in Vietnam where many of 
them were evolved. 
The exact fighting strength of the Viet Cong is hard 
to determine. Senator Mansfield puts it at over 230,000, 


4. Cited by Bernard Fall, New York Times, March 6, 1966. 


broken down as follows: main force regulars, 73,000, 
of whom Mansfield claims 14,000 are North Viet- 
namese regular army _ personnel; local militia, 
100,000; support troops along.the Ho Chi Minh trail, 
17,000; and political cadres, 40,000. Douglas Pike 
gives substantially similar figures: “true believers” 
or non-participating supporters, 500,000; main force 
soldiers, 55,000; North Vietnamese regulars, 15,000; 
guerrilla regionals (part-time soldiers who fight 
around their villages), 115,000; and political cadres, 
45,000. In August, 1966, American intelligence esti- 
mates placed the number of Viet Cong and Northern 
troops at 282,000, an admitted rise of 11,000 over its 
July estimates and 52,000 more than its estimate 
made at the beginning of the year, despite the inten- 
sified American bombing attacks. 

The hard-core fighting force, or Chu Luc, is used 
primarily in major actions against US and ARVN 
(Saigonese) units. This is probably the part of the 
Viet Cong that Americans have been chasing so 
unsuccessfully. Its strategy has been to avoid direct 
confrontations with US forces which are better 
equipped to fight a conventional battle. According 
to Fall, the Chu Luc is “ composed of those veterans 
of the war against the French who stayed in South 
Vietnam or who went north for additional training 
and later reinfiltrated southward.” It is organised in 
regiments 500 to 2,500 strong, depending on the 
mobility and fire-power needed. 

The regional units operate within their home prov- 
inces. They carry out small combat operations (am- 
bushes or sabotage) but, according to Fall, their 
“key mission is to serve as ‘ protective colouration’ 
when a Chu Luc unit is in their area. They also 
serve as suppliers to the Viet Cong as a whole, not 
only in terms of food and medical supplies, but also 
m terms of replacements for the ranks of the Chu 
uc,” 


American equipment 


The local militiamen are primarily responsible for 
the Viet Cong’s ability to vanish when the Americans 
appear. They are farmers by day and soldiers by 
night;-they are the intelligence force that perhaps 
sells Coca-Cola to Americans departing for the battle- 
field. Fall describes their supportive function: 6 
“Tf the attack succeeds, the local Viet Cong will 
‘clean up’ the booty, bury the dead of their own 
side, and care for its wounded before the ARVN 
can take an accurate count of the enemy losses. 
And if, by rare chance, the regular Viet Cong unit 
falls into a trap, the militia are expected to bear 
the brunt of the rearguard fighting until the regulars 
have again disappeared into the jungles or into the 
impenetrable maze of canals and swamps.” 
The equipment of the Viet Cong has long been an 
embarrassing subject which the US would prefer to 
avoid, as it is estimated that from 1962-64 alone, 
before the major American build-up, 125,000 light 
US weapons were lost to the Viet Cong. On occasion, 
whole units of the ARVN have flung down their 
modern American weapons and run. 
As for medical supplies, food, and clothing, the 
Viet Cong’s major supplier also appears to be the 
US. An American expert who was sent to Saigon 
to examine the harbour facilities estimated that 36% 
to 40% of all civilian goods that reached the ware- 
houses falls directly into the hands of the Viet Cong.” 
And this does not include supplies captured in action. 
Against this force the United States opposes a strategy 
that is confused at best. It has been trying to provoke 
major battles with little success. In 1965, in over 
20,000 military operations, US forces made contact 
with the enemy less than 1% of the time. So the 
Viet Cong can go on as long as American arms, food, 
and medical supplies continue to arrive and as long as 
the people of South Vietnam are with it, or at least 
not against it. ‘ 
In 1961 the NLF published a_programme of its in- 
tentions if it gains power. This promises first to 
“overthrow the camouflaged colonial regime of the 
American imperialists,” and with them, Diem (today, 
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Ky). In its place will be a “ government of mational 
democratic union,” “liberal and democratic,” with 
free speech, universal suffrage, religious freedom, 
and an amnesty for political prisoners. The new 
regime will establish a “sovereign economy,” sup- 
pressing ‘‘the monopolies imposed by American im- 
perialists” but supporting and strengthening the 
“national bourgeoisie.” 

To the farmer it promises to “reduce land rent,” 
to “ guarantee property rights to those farmers who 
have already received land,” and to redistribute land 
owned by “ American imperialists and their servants.” 
The Viet Cong says it offers equality to the minorities 
as well as between the sexes. It promises to “ protect ” 
the ‘‘ legitimate” interests of foreigners (other than 
Americans). 

In foreign affairs, it wants “peace and neutrality,” 
cancellation of unequal treaties, solidarity with all 
of south-east Asia, “‘ peaceful co-existence” @ la Ban- 
dung, and foreign aid from anyone who does not 
attach strings. It advocates peace through the struggle 
against “all aggressive war” and support to move- 
ments of national liberation. Most significant, the 
NLF stands for reunification on the “ basis of negotia- 
tions” and through the “seeking of ways and means 
in conformity with the interests of the Vietnamese 
nation.”* To insure this, “separatist” and ‘“ war- 
mongering” propaganda will be banished and com- 
mercial relations, postal relations, and non-restrictive 
travel between the two Vietnams will be established. 
Aside from the fact that it contains something for 
everyone, this programme is hardly radical. On the 
face of it, it does not’ touch the huge French and 
Vietnamese landholdings, giving the peasant only the 
fallow land deserted during the first and second Indo- 
chinese wars. Even if the French holdings are not 
judged to be “legitimate,” huge plantations are still 
untouched. As for the foreign policy positions, even 
LBJ favours “ political coexistence” and the normal- 
isation of trade relations. 

Obviously, the United States does not believe this 
programme. Neither, for that matter, do the Ameri- 
can friends of the NLF who have read into it a mas- 
sive land reform programme which simply is not 
there. The 1961 programme, like American party plat- 
forms, is a call to action rather than a consistent pro- 
eee and, as such, touches as many bases as pos- 
sible. 


‘Thought Reform’ 


Lacouture believes it to be the result of a “ hasty 
compromise between Southern democrats and Com- 
munist cadres anxious to maintain their contact with 
the North.” Part of this compromise, he says, is the 
fact that the programme does not insist on adherence 
to the Geneva Accords on reunification. 
Lacouture also points out that after the fall of Diem, 
the NLF issued an appeal on November 8, 1963, 
which did not insist on American withdrawal and 
advocated negotiations on the basis of a cease fire. 
If Lacouture is right, the NLF in 1963 contained 
large sections of nationalists and democrats, though 
in coalition with Hanoi. Today, as we have noted, 
control] has fallen increasingly to the Communist 
PRP and the North, albeit with some dissension. 
This being the case, the PRP programme is probably 
a more accurate indicator of the behaviour of an 
NLF government. The Party Training Manual for 
cadres, published in Hanoi in October, 1965, describes 
it as follows: 
“Once independence is obtained, the next step is 
reunification work, along socialist-communist prin- 
ciples; land without demarcations, co-operative 
electrification of rural areas, re-education of in- 
dividuals, nationalisation of private property, cul- 
tural and scientific education for everyone, all 
progressing day after day to better and better 
things in all fields. Also, helping other small, weak 
countries to struggle against imperialism.” 
This certainly does not sound like personal owner- 
ship of the land, protection of “legitimate foreign 
interests,” and peace and neutrality. What the PRP is 
advocating is in effect a carbon copy of the Hanoi 


*This is quite different from Hanoi’s plea to hold a plebiscite 
on reunification within two years. 
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‘No-one who is interested in human progress 
and in saving human lives can favour the 
victory of the NLF. However, the American- 
sponsored regime is in no real way preferable 
to that of Hanoi.” In this photo a dazed and 
bloodied young Vietnamese boy is seen stag- 
gering through the streets of Saigon following 
an NLF bomb explosion outside the American 
ah last year when 17 people were 
ed. 


regime. For this reason, it may be useful to take a 
closer look at the political evolution of North Viet- 
nam since 1954. 
Before the victory of the Vietminh, many of the 
same questions were raised about it as are now raised 
about the NLF, such as who was in control and 
what the results of victory would be. Like the PRP 
today, the Indo-chinese Communist Party was then 
an intangible force of unknown strength. However, 
as soon as the Vietminh took power in the North, 
it moved rapidly in the direction of Stalinism, and a 
Stalinism without the “refinements” of a Khrush- 
chev or a Tito. 
In 1951, before taking power, the Vietminh began 
a terrorist campaign around the slogan, “ The anti- 
imperialist and anti-feudal fights are of equal im- 
portance.” The meaning of the anti-imperialist fight 
was quite clear, but no-one was sure what the anti- 
feudal fight involved. To some, perhaps most, it 
meant destroying the mandarin class. but during the 
“Thought Reform" campaign of 1953, it came to 
mean anyone who had the most tenuous links with 
landowners. By 1956 it meant the death of 4% of the 
population of North Vietnam, or 500,000 out of 15 
million.* This campaign for “‘people’s democracy ” 
had two phases: first, the imposition of the Chinese 
tax structure, which economically levelled the popu- 
lation; and second, a terror campaign against “ re- 
actionaries.” 
The new tax scale, published on July 6, 1952, looks 
equitable at first glance. In practice, it was at least 
as oppressive as the landlords’. There was no allow- 
ance for dependents, so that a single man and a father 
of ten paid the same amount. The poorest peasant had 
to pay at least 5% of his gross yield, calculated from 
what the government thought the yield should be. 
and not necessarily what it was. An additional 1% 
was assessed to support the local Lao Dong cell, 
whether or not he was a member. If, after paying, the 
peasant was no worse off than he had been under 
the landlords, he was certainly no better off. The 
only change was that the government had gained 
effective control. 
However, the announced tax structure, rigorous as 
it was, was not even administered fairly. Peasants 
were “encouraged” to declare their landholdings as 
larger than they were, thus raising their tax burden. 
During the “rectification of errors campaign” in 
1956, Nhan Dan, the official organ of the North Viet- 
namese CP, admitted: 
“During the land surface estimation campaign, 
cadres in the village of Lo-Hau forced the peasants 
to raise their voluntary declaration by 10 to 15%. 
Leo, a middle-level peasant woman, owned only 
1.9 mau of land, but was forced to make four 
successive ‘ voluntary declarations.’ Only when she 
said she owned 2.4 mau of land was her declaration 
accepted.” (#903, August 24, 1956). 
The net effect of the land reform programme was 
that poor peasants paid up to 40% of their crops in 
taxes, and the Lao Dong saw to it that the taxes 
were collected, whereas these peasants had paid 
no rent between 1951 and 1954. Some land was 
distributed, but as the figures given by V. Zelentsov 
in Voprosy Ekonomiki (September 1957) indicate, the 
rich farmer maintained his status, while the poor 
farmer gained .9 hectares and the labourer .12 
hectares. Both remained below the subsistence level. 
However, private ownership of land was only a 
transitory stage. Collectivisation began in 1958, 
hastened perhaps by the massive peasant revolts of 
1956. It is estimated that 95% of the North’s agricul- 
tural production now comes from the collectives. 
For three months in 1956, the government permitted 
a semblance of free speech. The result was an out- 
pouring of protest against the government. Alarmed 
at this, Hanoi cracked down on the oppositionists, 
many of whom were in the Lao Dong. Some were im- 
prisoned or executed, others were shipped off to work 
on farms. One result was that Lao Dong membership 
dropped from 700,000 to 420,000 in 1956.9 
If, as the facts indicate, a victorious NLF will follow 
in the footsteps of the Vietminh, then no-one who is 
interested in human progress and in saving human 
lives can favour the victory of the NLF. However, 
the American-sponsored regime is in no real way 
preferable to that of Hanoi. The growth of a Buddhist 
movement, more or less independent of both Saigon 
and the NLF, may offer a way out of this dilemma, 
but at this time there is considerable doubt if that 
movement can survive in the face of pressure from 
both sides in the increasingly dirty war in Vietnam. 
Gail Kelly is a research assistant at the University 
of Indiana, and is the former American national 
secretary of the Student Peace Union. ‘‘ What Is The 
Viet Cong?” is the slightly shortened version of an 
article which first appeared in the American quarterly 
journal, “ New Politics,” obtainable from 507, Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, NY. 
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The M-16 rifle: sophisticated Congkiller 


A minor illustration of the contempor- 
ary disappearance of chivalry is the ex- 
tensive use of a new rifle by United 
States forces in Vietnam: the M-16. It 
shoots a tiny, .223 calibre, 55 grain 
bullet at the very high muzzle velocity 
of 3,185 feet per second. Its power to 
inflict wounds is of the magnitude 
usually associated with the soft-nose and 
exploding bullets outlawed by the Hague 
Conventions. 
The effect of what may have been an 
M-16 round was described by Nicholas 
Tomalin of the Sunday Times (June 5) 
who accompanied General J. F. L. Hol- 
lingsworth on a tour of inspection and 
witnessed the bagging of a guerrilla, 
either by the General himself, or by the 
gunner in his helicopter: 
“Obviously a burst of fire had shat- 
tered his right arm up at the should- 
er. The cut shirt now allows a large 
bulge of tissue to fall forwards, its 
surface streaked with nerve fibres 
and bits of bone.” 
On the subject of wounds, Dr Norman 
Rich, a surgeon on leave from the war, 
addressed the American Medical Asso- 
ciation meeting on June 27 and re- 
ported that an unusually high proportion 
of the casualties in Vietnam are caused 
by small-arms fire. The effects, he noted, 
were devastating, particularly those of 
the M-16. The high speed of the bullet 
causes tissue to be torn apart, bone 
and blood vessels to be smashed. On 
exit, it leaves an open mangled area 
several inches across. 
The excessive wounding capacity of high- 
velocity projectiles is well known, but 
the M-16 is a major departure in in- 
fantry weapons because it represents an 
attempt to capitalise on precisely ‘this 
fact. To a nation of television watchers, 
all bullet wounds are only different de- 
grees of method acting; but since the 
war is a prime television attraction, 
there should be some attempt to provide 
clinical details. 
The path of any penetrating projectile 
is marked by a core of shredded flesh 
and blood which is surrounded by a 
varying volume of damaged tissue that 
may eventually recover. At high bullet 
velocities, from, say 2,000 feet per 
second and above, energy is released at 
such a rapid rate that an expanding 
cavity 1s formed momentarily behind 
the projectile, increasing the tearing 
of tissue and causing nerves, bones, and 
blood vessels remote from the path of 
the bullet to be damaged or destroyed. 
These effects can be studied in quickly 
taken X-ray photographs in the labora- 
tory. When a test animal is struck by a 
¥th inch diameter pellet (approxi- 
mately 1/10th the weight of the M-16 
bullet), travelling at 3,200 feet per 
second, an ellipsoidal cavity is suddenly 
formed in the wound which is roughly 
the volume of a golf ball. The pheno- 
menon resembles, in miniature, an un- 
derwater explosion. 
The military advantages of the M-16 
can be seen by comparing it with the 
M-1 carbine, a small weapon developed 
in the last war as a substitute for the 
45 pistol. The M-1 fires a stable, .30 
calibre, 110 grain bullet at a muzzle 
velocity of 1,970 feet per second. The 
carbine has greater recoil, but its muz- 
zle energy is only 77% of that of the 
M-16 round. . 
The wound caused by the carbine bullet 
is a deep and relatively clean puncture, 
which has been compared to the type 
caused by a powerful side-arm. By con- 
trast, the wound of the less stable 
M-16 bullet is likely to be a volumetric 
hashing of tissue which forms an ex- 
cellent medium for bacterial growth. 
The full effect of high velocity is real- 
fsed by the tendency of the bullet to 


tumble or disintegrate. A narrow pro- 
jectile tends to travel sideways in pene- 
trating, and in this mode, the initial 
energy release of the M-16 bullet is 
24 times that of the carbine slug. The 
rate of energy release, or explosive 
effect, is 44 times greater. In all, gross 
mutilation or death from shock or in- 
fection is a more likely result. 

The wounding capacity in depth of the 
M-16 is probably inferior to that of the 
standard .30 calibre M-14 rifle, which 
fires a 150 grain bullet at a muzzle 
velocity of 2,750 feet per second, and 
is a very deadly weapon in its own 
right. The M-16 is also inferior to the 
.50 calibre machine-gun and many other 
weapons. 

But what counts is the ability of the 
weapon system to inflict damage. Because 
the M-16 is capable of a greater volume 
of accurate fire at close range, and be- 
cause the difference in weight is equiva- 
lent to 100 rounds of the smaller am- 
munition, troops armed with the M-16 
can score more hits in battle conditions 
than can those armed with the standard 
weapon. 

These same advantages, however, also 
hold for the carbine. It is lighter and 
capable of fully automatic fire. It would 
appear, then, that in designing the M-16 
and its cartridge, there was an intention 
to produce a type of wound that would 
be more severe than the carbine’s, 
should the bullet strike an arm, a leg, 
or the abdomen. Given the utterly in- 
adequate hospital facilities available to 
the enemy, there is a strong temptation 
to disregard the intent of the Hague 
Conventions by inflicting maiming, rath- 
er than merely immobilising, wounds. 


In shooting game, the M-16 ballistics 
are similar to those of a large family 
of small, high speed, “varmint” car- 
tridges used on such small pests as 
prairie dogs and woodchucks. An animal 
hit by one is literally disintegrated. 
Hunting larger animals with these cart- 
ridges is regarded as very unsporting. 
The small bullet makes a large wound 
under the skin, and the animal escapes 
to a lingering death. Many states in 
America have regulations against deer 
hunting with cartridges of inadequate 
penetration. But then, people do not 
go after deer with flame throwers. We 
are told that humanitarian considera- 
tions must yield to grim military 
necessity. 

The necessity was partly that of Colt, 
who promoted the rifle as a private 
venture and manufactures it under 
licence from the Armalite corporation. 
According to Business Week, the com- 
pany was in a stagnant condition before 
it introduced the weapon on its own 
initiative to the Vietnamese militia who, 
along with their Special Forces “ ad- 
visors,” were understandably impressed. 
The US Air Force had purchased, at 
one time, a number of Armalite rifles, 
but the Army had turned the weapon 
down. In 1963, reports of its effectiveness 
in combat were so favourable that the 
Army reversed itself, and Colt was given 
an initial order for 104,000, at a con- 
tract price of $13.3 million. 

The Hague Conventions of 1899 and 
1907 are explicit in prohibiting the use 
of small arms bullets containing chemi- 
cal explosives ‘and bullets having defec- 
tive jackets which might allow the nose 
to expand. Warfare at the time was 


carried out in such a manner that any 
wounding in excess of that required 
to put a soldier out of battle was rightly 
laid to viciousness, as distinguished 
from purely military need. 

The United States and Britain did not 
sign the bullet agreements. While the 
United States maintained that it was 
content to observe the regulations 
voluntarily, the British delegate defen- 
ded the use of “ Dum-Dums” in colonial 
warfare; something drastic was required 
to stop an ‘“uncivilised’’ opponent. In 
the Second World War, the Japanese 
made use of explosive bullets, bullets 
with defective jackets, and bullets de 
signed to “keyhole,” or tumble in a 
wound as does the M-16. 

The US “ hunt-and-destroy ” strategy has 
its own needs and logic, often incom- 
patible with the Hague Conventions, 
which were intended to govern wars of 
armies, not of peoples. But guerrilla 
wars of attrition prove to be especially 
bitter, leading to atrocites and reprisals 
in the Algerian pattern. While it would 
have been inconceivable in 1907 to 
involve non-combatants by permitting 
blanket shellings of areas of suspected 
guerrilla occupation, this has become 
routine in Vietnam. But then, whatever 
the US war objectives are, they are 
obviously deemed more important than 
any principles embodied in the Hague 
Conventions. 

G. H. Tichenor is a mechanical engineer 
and an economist. This article first ap- 
peared in the November issue of “The 
Minority of One,” obtainable from 155 
Pennington Avenue, PO Box 544, Passaic, 
New Jersey 07055, USA. It has been 
slightly shortened. 


Mario Rossi 


Vietnam: views of the future 


from page 5 


not elections but a farce. And how could 
elections be representative when the 
Viet Cong, despise its recognised numer- 
ical importance, will be absent? 

“We have to start thinking in terms of 
long-range objectives and this we can 
do only through a referendum. Accord- 
ing to the programme of an important 
Vietnamese’ group, the referendum 
should ask the people to select one of 
the following three alternatives: Do 
you want an immediate reunification 
with North Vietnam? Do you want the 
separation ‘between north and south to 
be final? Do you accept the principle 
of reunification with the understanding 
that it will take place gradually over a 
number of years?” 

My informant felt that a majority of 
Vietnamese would opt for the third 
alternative and the Viet Cong might 
decide to go along. 

“In my country,” he went on, “there 
are two possibilities: either the great 
powers come to an understanding to 
impose a solution or the parties agree 
among themselves and the agreement is 
recognised by the great powers. The 
first alternative is being blocked by 
China; the second by the United States. 
“Be that as it may, the most important 
problem now is to establish the long- 
range relationship with the north, and 
only after that has been established to 
see what can be done politically in the 
south. To reverse the process would be 
a mistake. The two Vietnams comple- 
ment one another economically and are 
meant to return to being a united coun- 
try.” 


Then he added: “The trouble is there 
are quite a few of my people who think 
like that Roman Catholic who hates the 
Pope because Paul VI is for peace in 
Vietnam. These people are sowing wind; 
they will reap a tempest.” 


IV 


My expert was a Vietnamese from the 
south, an aged man with a quick mind 
who had closely followed the problems 
of his country for a long time. He had 
been nicknamed “the expert” because 
there was no prominent Vietnamese in 
Paris he did not know. “ One of the draw- 
backs of you Americans,” he said, “is 
your scarce capacity to understand other 
peoples. To you Ho Chi Minh is prim- 
arily, perhaps exclusively, the Commun- 
ist leader, the promoter of a doctrine you 
abhor. I abhor communism too, but that 
does not change the fact that you may 
include me in the number of his ad- 
mirers. 
“The, reason? Very simple. He spent 
over forty years fighting for the inde- 
pendence of his country. He is a patriot, 
a great patriot, and to that extent he 
has all my admiration and love. And his 
patriotism, believe me, is far more im- 
ortant to me than his communism. 
ame another person, please do, who 
has done as much for the independence 
of Vietnam. 
“Let me tell you something more,” my 
Vietnamese friend went on. “He is no- 
body’s puppet. He is in the Communist 
camp but he does not take his instruc- 
tions from anyone. This is something 
also we admire in hith. 


“Now, let us take your General Ky, if 
you please. He was about 10 years old 
when Vietnam became independent. He 
has known nothing about colonialism 
and its humiliations. Besides, he is a 
puppet. You will find very few Viet- 
namese here to dispute that point. 
“Fundamentally, the problem is not 
such as you Americans see it. You see 
it in ideological terms; we in terms of 
nationalism. You are fighting; you are 
bombing our country mercilessly; but 
in the end you will lose because your 
perspective is false. What I resent most 
in this affair is that I cannot be on your 
side, much as I would like to, because 
communism and the Buddhism I profess 
just do not mix together. 

“This,” he said, “is the wrong kind of 
war and that is why we will get the 
wrong kind of peace. That is not the 
way to deal with our problems. They 
must be understood first, and you just 
seem unable to understand them.” 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 8 months 13s. 6 months 26s. 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail): 3 months 12s. 6 months 24s. 
1 year 46s. Add 10s pa for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d. 
6 months 32s 6d. 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d. 6 months 36s 10d. 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d. 6 months 4ls 2d. 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Surely there is some purpose. Most of the time 
things have a purpose, or often, a purpose, themselves, 
like ourselves, it stands to reason, you are, you have a 
purpose; no random 
lines be drawn in the face of creation — 


that many words can’t be wasted, 
words, opinions, convictions, millions & millions 
of thinkers triggering off their brains at 5 o’clock 
thinking of their taxes, and of us, liberty has to be paid for, 
and the equipment, yes, never before 
have so few 
had such a load 
to carry... 


Some purpose: that is, we are real, we have to be taken 
into account, they say we didn’t 
sign the Geneva Agreement, 
an empty space was left on the paper, 
and an empty 
space 
keeps 
sucking 
until 
it 
closes 
again 


and the purpose, listen, this is it: it’s the empty space, 
we’ve come here to fill the empty space, 
we’re here because 
we're here. 


THE LORD REVEALETH HIMSELF 
TO THE SENATOR 


Yes, says the Senator, we used that bomb: the trees 
of Vietnam shed their leaves, and behold, each tree had its burden 
of Communists, sitting there, necks hunched into their shoulders, 
their pockets full of rice, 


Gentlemen, come and see: from California to Kuwait 
the branches, bending, under the weight of those little men: 
rifle in hand they sit there, wait for the night to descend 
on the Western 
World 


Matti Rossi: THE 
TREES OF VIETNAM 


Translated by Anselm Hollo 


LENNY 


Down there, in the plain, the Dead Frenchman’s Peninsula 
where they butchered the whole village, 37, people, a warning 
to us, and nailed Gordon’s head 

onto a stranger's shoulders 
Where General Taylor wept, like Gordon, after he’d killed 

his first man 
there grew 

a beautiful 

dang-pong tree 


and a man stood leaning 
against that tree, smiling, 
& I put in a new clip, but Ken said: 
~—— he’s smiling: hold it: bet he’s a shell-shock case — 


So Ken took the canteen, and a bar of chocolate, and waded over 
to that man. Ken waved his hands about, like this, 
and for a while they stood there 
smiling at each other; then Ken took his hand — 
I had time to see that the man was tied to the tree-trunk 
with a rope — so Ken pulled at it & the man went on 
smiling: — Get us a blanket, Ken shouted, — Don’t pull!, I shouted 


and then, bbahh-room ... The tree, the man, and Ken, 
Say ‘ cheese,’ said Al. 
Cheese, I said. Ken. Ken. A Kansas 
Cheese: nothing but holes, 


wee see 
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STEVE 


When you're fast on the draw, you get it out first, 
you win a little, time, to look, where, and how many of them, 
is it worthwhile, maybe, who knows, he's got his already, 
he’s had enough, he’ll 
go away 


and are there others to be dealt with, 
when you get there first, right, they take it, 
deeply amazed, when you anticipate the curve 
from way back in time/space, you make it 


the whole goddamn herd just stands there, waiting, 
we came a long way, we prevented, liberated, changed 
the course of history, 
we were so fast the eye couldn’t follow, 
we got here, just in time, they were ready to go for theirs, 


to give it, to us, perhaps, or maybe 
to someone else, surely, to one of those 
who are slower 
than we are. 


ALLEN 


This is where you learn to use damp logs for a fire, 

and they burn, 
some of us learned how to shoot and hit them, 

and they die, 
others have doubts, who are we, they want to know, 
some go away, that’s as it should be 
I suppose, 
perhaps they’ll be back, 


Gordon left yesterday, in 3 separate pieces, 
in a zinc coffin, Gordon, his mouth 
full of questions, 
Mrs Griffiths, your son lives, a Star in our Flag, 
for 
fifteen 
million 
years 


St a a a SIO ET 
Matti Rossi is a Finnish poet, living in London with his wife and 


children. He works for the BBC, has done a great deal of writing and 
translation, and has edited an anthology of Finnish poe soon to 
appear in Spanish, published by Losada of Buenos Aires. The poems 
on this page form part of a longer series, and are taken from “ The 
Trees Of Vietnam,” his book of poems about the Vietnam war which 
was printed in a special limited edition of 1,000 copies in April of 1966 
at the printshop of Impresora Alpha, Juan A. Mateos, 72 Colonia 
Obrera, Mexico DF, Mexico, © Matti Rossi, 1966. 
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Christmas greetings to Peace News 
readers 


GOODWIN PRESS LTD. 
135 Fonthill Road London N4 


To all who seek world peace and freedom 
GREETINGS 
from the 


War Resisters’ International 


88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex 

Enquiries welcome. Ask for illustrated brochure and sample copies of 
War Resistance; special issues available on Cyprus, Education, Germany, 
Nonviolence and Politics. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION FOR 
DISARMAMENT AND PEACE and VIETNAM INTERNATIONAL 


reaffirms its commitment in 1967 to a peaceful and disarmed world, and 
to bring peace to Vietnam 
ICDP, 3 Hendon Avenue, N3 


CND—AND THE FUTURE 


It has come to our attention that the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament is in a 
serious financial situation and may have to close up if it cannot raise an adequate 
budget. We enclose our own small token contribution - it must be token because 
our own organisations are badly strained financially by the present situation - to 
make clear the importance that we place on the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment. It would be a great blow to the world peace movement, and to the continuing 
effort to end the war in Vietnam, if the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament did 
not exist in England. 
The history of CND has been dramatic and important. It helped to inspire a great 
many of us in this country and tnspired many in Europe. But we cannot believe 
that the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament belongs only to history - it must 
belong to the future. Nothing has basically changed in the situation - the major 
blocs remain armed with weapons that can bring instant annihilation to all the 
peoples of the world and even now one of the most brutal and tragic wars of our 
time is being waged. It would be a serious blow to the non-aligned peace 
movement if the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament were not in a position to 
continue and to expand its work In the months and years to come. 

Al Hassler Fellowship of Reconciltation 

Donald Keys Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy 

Robert Gilmore Member, International Council ICDP 

David McReynolds War Resisters League 

A. J. Muste Committee for Non-Violent Action 

Bayard Rustin Former member, International Council of ICDP and WRI 


Donations to CND, 14 Gray’s Inn Road, WC1. 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION 


Greetings to all members 
and Peace News readers. 
May your efforts during 1967 
persuade thousands more to 
renounce ail war and work to 
end existing ones. 


ANGLICAN PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


everywhere. 

Read CHALLENGE, 9d per month or 7s 6d p.a. post paid. 

29 Great James Street, London WC1 

All members send greetings in the name of Christ to peacemakers 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 
OF PEACE ORGANISATIONS 


Greetings to all peace-planners who co-operate 
and co-ordinate in these 15 member organisations 


THE NATIONAL AND LONDON 
COMMITTEES OF 100 


on behalf of all Committee supporters everywhere, 
send Christmas good wishes to all readers of 
Peace News. May the New Year see us rise in 
renewed strength to meet its challenge 


13 Goodwin Street, London N4. ARC 1239, 5524 


db 


CHRISTIAN 
ACTION 


sends its warmest Christmas 
greetings to the staff and 
readers of Peace News 

2 Amen Court London EC4 


It is the sincere wish of the 
Committee of Management 
and officials of the 


LONDON 
CO-OPERATIVE 


SOCIETY 


that 
Co-operators 
throughout the world 
will have a very happy 
Christmas 


and that peace and content- 
ment will be theirs during 
the year to come 


The Badge 


Centre 
116 Whitfield Street, W1. 
EUSton 8864 


EVERY BADGE YOU'VE EVER 
SEEN! 


Eric Walker 


Film Projection and 
Fuplig Address Services 
t 


154 Corbyn St, London N4 
Best wishes to all 

Peaces News readers. 

Come to us for all your 
audio/visual requirements. 


Concord 
Films 
Council 


Nacton, Ipswich 
extends greetings to all 
Peace News readers 


The finest library of films on 
current affairs 


Greetings from the 
Independent Labour Party 
and the 

Socialist Leader 

to socialists everywhere 
and, in particular, 
greetings of solidarity to 
political and peace prison- 
ers in every land. 

197 Kings Cross Road, 
London WC1 


from 


THE PRISON 
REFORM COUNCIL 


GREETINGS 


to all prisoners everywhere; 
their sympathisers; prison 
officers and staffs 

And - yes - to the Prison 
Department of the Home 
Office. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Personal 

camden c.100/provos. ‘‘ like cats are where 
it's at.’ 56 chalk farm rd, nwl, 

DUPLICATING, PROFESSIONAL TYPING (Mss/ 
tape transcriptions), shorthand, official con- 
ference reporting, translating etc. Mabel Eyles 
and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, Friern 
Barnet, London Nil. ENT 3324. 

FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resis- 
ters' International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in world friendship 
through the Churches write: Eric Bales, C.C., 
20 Bride Lane, EC4. 

MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc, 15s per 3 hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nl. 

PREGNANCY TESTING, Rapid, accurate, re- 
Hable, medically approved method, Return 
post service. Send small urine sample (free 
container on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley 
Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, 
London NW6. 


Publications 

ALL PEACE LITERATURE and books can be 
obtained through Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers), Also posters, leaflets and cam- 
paign materials. Sale or return selections for 
meetings etc. Send s.a.e. or call (9.30 - 6 Mon 
- Sat) for latest Hsts and SoR terms. 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 
BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘ Soctal- 
ist Leader,'’ 6d for an 8-page paper. Vigorous, 
forthright, and anti-war. From your news- 
agent or local ILP branch, or by post from 
197 Kings Cross Road, London WC]. 6s for 
12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 

“STUDY OUTLINE” - ts (6s dozen) based 
on book ‘‘ Alternatives to War and Violence "’ 
8s 3d. Or free with each book. All post free. 
Recommended for teachers, adult classes. 
Published by Friends Peace Committee, From 
Caton, ‘' Newlands,’* Long Road, Manningtree, 
Essex. 

VIETNAM. ‘‘ THE LBJ BRIGADE,” by an 
American. McGibbon & Kee 18s. A must to 
order for self or library. 


Accommodation wanted 


CO, OAP, destres room and full board with 
family, no small children. Central London. 
Can pay £5 pw. Full detaits: Box 466. 


1967 


Campaign Against Racial Dis- 
crimination asks for your active 
support. Equal opportunities, 
effective laws, action to end 


discrimination. 
CARD, 23 St Georges House, Toynbee 
Hall, London El 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS FROM 
CAMDEN COMMITTEE FOR 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

A resolution for 1967: help our multi- 
racial pre-school play group scheme. Buy 
or sel] tickets for LOVE FROM JUDY 
at the Scala Theatre on February 22. 
Details from Camden Committee for 
Community Relations, 25 Euston Road, 
London NWI. 


Christmas greetings to Peace 
News readers; we’re grateful for 
your support, and wish you and 
everyone a peaceful and plentiful 
new year. 


Oxfam Youth 
Federation 


33 Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent 


We haven’t made it yet, but for 
1967 we renew our commitment 
to work for a war-free world, 
and to oppose whatever need- 
lessly diminishes and deprives 
our fellow men. 

Warm greetings to all our fellow 
travellers. 


Peace News 
Housmans 
Endsleigh Cards 
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NIGEL YOUNG reports on further developments at Berkeley 


BERKELEY, DECEMBER 9. The great stu- 
dent strike at Berkeley is over - at 
least for the time being. No classes are 
meeting, students are writing finals. 
It is a time of suspension in every 
sense. 


In normal terms of power-political con- 
frontation, the student movement was 
totally defeated. It gained none of its 
five main demands. The teachers’ union 
did not gain recognition and has lost 
the right to strike. The administration 
did not even recognise the legitimacy 
of the strike committee, or of its affi- 
liated groupings, by negotiating with it 
Git was this, above all, that Ronald 
Reagan vociferously opposed). 


Moreover, despite the immense support 
the strike received, it was weakening 
at the end. Two days after the strike 
began 17,000 of the 27,500 students were 
telephoned, and a sample of 3,500 were 
polled with five questions. Of these 78% 
supported all five demands; 90% sup- 
ported some demands; 46% said they had 
boycotted classes on the second day; 
more than 40% committing themselves to 
stay on strike. About 25% of classes 
were cancelled, most of the rest were 
below half-strength. 

On the third day the student senate 
withdrew support for the strike. On the 
fourth day the student newspaper, be- 
cause of the faculty opposition and be- 
cause “it cannot win,” withdrew its 
support. 

The greatest blow was the treachery of 
the faculty, who after a weekend of 
political manoeuvring voted confidence 
in the chancellor, a weak criticism of 
police actions on campus, a condemna- 
tion of the strike and a mere gesture 
towards amnesty and better student re- 
presentation. But out of this came no 
agreement that there would be no later 
recriminatory actions by the adminis- 
tration, and the cases of the arrested 
students and non-students are proceed- 
ing. 


New institutions 


Despite all this no-one seems to feel 
defeated, perhaps because this time the 
students were fighting a genuine strug- 
gle around issues, and this defeat brings 
clarification, just as the Free Speech 
“victory” brought mystification and 
gradual erosion of political rights. The 
mood on the morrow of the strike’s 
“recess” was one almost of euphoria. 
The strike was not called off at the re- 
quest of Regents, faculty or administra- 
tion, but in the students’ own time. It 
had not ended because of some paper 
formula, it had been suspended - as it 
had been started - by thousands of 
students massed around the same Sproul 
steps, that had become, as a speaking 
platform, the symbol of campus political 
freedom - one which since the summer 
students have been forced again to de 
fend against administrative fiat. 

The actions at Berkeley were the most 
radical, the most serious, and the most 
dedicated to the realisation of student 
power, that have yet taken place on any 
American campus. No longer ones of 
free speech and civil liberties, the issues 
at Berkeley soon crystallised as demands 
for new institutions, new student parti- 
cipation in decision-making, a new 
powerful role in the life of-the com- 
munity. These were not petitions to be 
granted by a beneficient administration, 
or on the intercession of a paternalist 
faculty; they were demands, backed by 
the organised power and dedication of 
thousands of students. This is what 
polarised the situation so rapidly, throw- 
ing the fdculty (or most of the tenured 
faculty), fearful for the ‘ autonomy 
(sic) of the university” and their 10% 
pay rise, straight into the arms of the 
administration and the Regents. 

Students are viewed as children, as pro- 
ducts and as second-class citizens - they 
view themselves as a sort of unwilling 
proletariat lacking control of the mean- 
ingful everyday decisions and situations 
which affect them. During the day of 
sit-ins and arrests, during the mass 
meetings, and the four days of the 
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SOME STEPS TOWARDS 


STUDENT 


strike, they began to feel in their own 
solidarity, power and the possibility of 
new institutions. It was reiterated that 
we were no longer in this for peanuts; 
student power became the overwhelm- 
ing slogan of a community on the 
move. 


Because of this, the administration was 
bound to seek unconditiona] surrender - 
anything less would be a breach of its 
credibility and provoke an escalation of 
rising expectations. Because of this, the 
faculty could produce no peacemaking 
formula as on December 8, 1964, at the 
end of the FSM. This time they had 
to choose sides; a few hundred, mainly 
junior faculty, sided with the students. 
The academic Senate, packed with aged 
and retired academics, by a majority of 
800 to 24 with 150 abstentions, produced 
its meaningless package-deal, acting in 
the interests of consensus, but not even 
pleasing themselves, and isolating the 
students effectively. 

To understand the full and almost revo- 
lutionary implications of the actions of 
the Berkeley movement, one has to un- 
derstand the isolation of the Berkeley 
radical community in the general right- 
wards drift of the state, and the key 
nature of the campus in relation to the 
personnel-training and research of the 
military-industria] establishment. Berke- 
ley is an important prize; with hundreds 
of government contracts and training 
schemes (many in priority defence 
areas), the radiation laboratory and the 
Livermore (H-bomb research) Institute, 
it is no ordinary campus. California is 
now the largest war-material producing 
state, and the governing elite of this 
state (well represented on the univer- 
sity’s Board of Regents) sees the univer- 
sity as its own prestigious piece of 
property. 

The president of the university, Clark 
Kerr, has often made it clear that he 
sees its output as a crucial sector of 
the gross national product. The governor 
elect, Ronald Reagan, with his Birchite 
backing, has little time for student 
rights and has called for an official in- 
vestigation of the campus (with the 
support of the administration). This 
investigation symbolises the outrage with 
which the establishment has seen the 
growth of a radical community in and 
around the university. For long the 
press has assisted the propagation of a 
conspiracy myth of outside agitation; 
this strike has proven the strength of 
the student base. 

After the Free Speech movement, 
Berkeley became a major focus of the 
American anti-war movement with the 
marches, teach-ins and troop-train stop- 
ping of the Vietnam Day Committee. 
Since 1965 anti-war activity, actions 
against the draft, napalm and the Dow 
Chemical company have continued. Last 
week’s demonstration against the marine 
corps recruiting table seems to have 
been the last straw - the police were 
already waiting in force. What the es- 
tablishment did not realise was that 
police actions and arrests on the campus 
would lead in a few hours to strike 
demands for student power. It will never 
willingly allow students more power, 
even if repression has to become more 
severe, because that would create the 
possibility of some real autonomy for 
the university. 


Community 


Some faculty members cling to a mediae- 
val fantasy of the Berkeley campus as 
an autonomous community of scholars. 
The student movement has no such 
delusions; it is clear that the campus 
is a bureaucratic, complex corporate 
organisation with warring interests and 
conflicting conceptions of itself and its 
goals. 

It is clear that it has to institutionalise 
its own organisation and create counter 
rather than parallel institutions, main- 
tained by its own communal élan, and 
unfulfilled goals. It is also clear that 
the university may be destroyed in the 
process for its autonomy is a chimera; 
even some faculty are beginning to 
understand this since the threat to their 


POWER 


jobs came directly from Max Rafferty, 
State superintendent of education, and 
less directly from the Regents. Yet still 
the faculty choose peace and consensus 
to keep their fantasy intact. 


The community of imagination and 
action that the students want to build 
clearly has to be one which can defend 
itself in crisis both within the university 
and in the larger community. To this 
end the alliance of “hippies” and 
activists (‘politicoes” as the hippies 
call them) must produce organisation. 
This organisation can transcend the 
wedge that the administration has been 
so eager to drive between the campus 
and the community, students and non- 
students. The student registration card 
has become a fetish of the university 
bureaucracy since FSM, partly to meet 
the conspiracy-mongers’ demands that 
“ outside agitators ” be moved. 


Yellow submarine 


Seized upon by the press, the non- 
student issue issue is meaningless for 
most students, since most of the noto- 
rious ‘“non-students” are either ex- 
students (many of them expelled by the 
administration for political activity in 
the past two years) or potential students, 
or students in the more universal, non- 
registered sense of the word. Moreover, 
Berkeley is proudly unique in its flow 
of town on to campus at Sather Gate, 
and its welcoming of non-students to 
cultural and sports activities. But for 
political activities, non-students are ar- 
rested and harrassed on campus, and 
students are made non-students for 
minor rule infringements. 


Berkeley is a community before it is 
a university, which would be little if 
it was only classrooms and faculty. The 
creative adventure of Berkeley is pro- 
vided as much by the contributions of 
non-students who foster the institutions 
like the Free University, and the under- 
ground newspaper (the Barb). The fact 
that the sit-in and strike were organised 
by students, does not make students wil- 
ling to abandon this community, which 
lent it support and, in Mario Savio (who 
has been refused readmission), a major 
leader. 

It was this alliance, reflecting the al- 
liance of “ hippies”’ and activists, which 
lent the euphoria to the final hours of 
the strike. The strike had been main- 
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“Mario Savio, a major leader.” In 
this photo by Richard Vaubel, 
Mario Savio addresses students in 
the Berkeley strike. 


tained after the Senate and Faculty op- 
position, in support of the 400 members 
of the teachers’ union under threat of 
firing. It was by then obvious that 
with finals near, the administration was 
slowly winning a war of attrition. So 
it was decided, in the words of Mario 
Savio, “if we can't beat them down” 
to “blow their minds.” Singing Yellow 
Submarine and resolving to wear “ lone- 
ranger” masks to class the following 
day, the assembled students passed the 
following resolution: 


“We declare a temporary recess to 
the strike, affirming support for the 
basic principles of the strike and its 
five demands, and preparing for a 
resumption if these are not met.” 

It was followed by the remarks: 


“The faculty cannot solve our prob- 
lems .. . Direct action against the 
administration can only create us the 
space we need for freedom ... we can 
defend that space ... the Regents 
respect our strength and _ recognise 
that action against us would destroy 
the university .. . the administration 
cannot be forced to build for us... 
that task is ours. . . A community 
which had seemed submerged has re- 
vealed itself again... What is needed 
now is the building of institutions fit 
for this community’s expression and 
growth.” 


The following day the resolution was 
printed with the remarks, and a very 
yellow submarine, and a cut-out “ lone- 
ranger” mask with the legend: 
“ Last night we celebrated the growing 
fusion of head, heart and hands; of 
hippies and activists; and our joy and 
confidence in our ability to care for 
and take care of ourselves and what is 
ours. And so we made a_ resolution 
which broke into song; and we adopt 
for today this unexpected symbol of 
our trust in the future, and of our 
longing for a place fit for us all to 
live in. Please post especially where 
prohibited. We love you.” 


As several people said, this movement 
has created new possibilities. 

Nigel Young is at Berkeley, writing a 
PhD dissertation on peace movements. 
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Human Rights Day, December 10, is |: 


compiled from information supplied_by 


the International Confederation for Dis- we 


armament and Peace in its bulletin, 
“Vietnam International,’ from the 
“Right to Life Campaign” and from 
reports sent direct to Peace News. 


AUSTRIA ‘ 
Supporters of “Action for Peace and 
Disarmament” held demonstrations at 


four places in Vienna. 20,000 leaflets |, 


were distributed informing Christmas 
shoppers of the actions throughout 
Europe, of U Thant’s proposals and de- 
manding that the Austrian government 
support all moves for peace in Vietnam. 


BELGIUM 

A letter urging the prime minister to 
support U Thant’s three points for peace 
in Vietnam was presented to him on the 
morning of December 10. The prime 
minister said he did support U Thant, 
and added his personal view that no 
solution would be possible as long as 
China was not admitted to the UN. 


BRITAIN 
In London, fifty Christian groups sup- 
orted the “Right to Life Campaign” 
in their vigil outside St Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. After one hour more than 100 
Christians marched in silence to West- 
minister Friends Meeting House where 
a united service for peace was held: 
and then on in silent procession to St 
Paul’s Cathedral where a service was 
conducted by the Archdeacon of Eon- 
don. Other united Christian activities 
were held in Alton, Keynsham, Lowest- 
oft, Orpington, Sevenoaks, Bournemouth, 
Redhill, Grange-over-Sands, Malvern, 
Salisbury, Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, York, Norwich, Liverpool. 
Tunbridge Wells, Coventry, Brighton, 
Jordans, Leeds and York. 
An Ad Hoc Committee of Peace Organis- 
ations organised a series of actions in 
London: statements in support of U 
Thant, signed by leading citizens of 
towns and leaders of organisations and 
professions, were collected on the steps 
of St Martin’s-in-the-Fields for dispatch 
to President Johnson; Vietnam leaflets 
were handed out in Oxford Street and 
Regent Street; an evening march made 
its way round the West End carrying 
Christmas trees to St Paul's, where 


Oxfam Buddhist 


Thich Thien Chau, vice-president of the 
Overseas Vietnamese Buddhist Associa- 
tion, addresses Oxfam marchers at 


Speakers’ Corner last Saturday. Lord 
Soper had lent Oxfam his soap-box. Ox- 
fam's “Pledge Life” marchers were 
raising money and collecting tins of 
dried milk for the Congo and Vietnam. 
(Photo: Graham Keen.) 
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there was carol singing; and Vietnam 
Peace Caravan and the Committee of 
100 organised a demonstration outside 
the headquarters of US Bomber Com- 
mand at Ruislip. 

The prime minister declined to receive 
a deputation (he was attending a dinner 
at Worsley city hall, near Manchester) 
but a letter was thrust into his hand. 
Demonstrators sang carols outside the 
dinner. Other demonstrations took place 
at Newcastle, Hull, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Edinburgh and Bristol - where £158 was 
collected for medical aid to Vietnam. 
Americans demonstrating outside the 
US embassy in London were subject to 
harassment by the British police, who 
demanded that they produce alien regis- 
tration cards and took names. The 
National Council for Civil Liberties is 
looking into the matter. 


CANADA 

In Montreal full-page advertisements 
were published in English- and French- 
language papers. 


DENMARK 

In Copenhagen a peace service in the 
Castle Church of the parliament build- 
ing followed a demonstration in the 
Town Hall square. There were also 
meetings in Esbjerg, Nykobing, Falster, 
Odense and Aalborg. 


FRANCE 

In spite of wind and rain between 
3,000 and 4,000 people assembled at the 
Place de la Bastille in Paris. During 
the demonstration a short play was pre- 
sented by the Theatre Gerard Philippe. 


WEST GERMANY 

Discussion meetings, information stands, 
vigils and demonstrations took place in 
most large cities. A two-page advertise- 
ment signed by 2,7000 prominent West 
Germans appeared in Die Zeit on De- 
cember 9. In West Berlin 1,000 demon- 
strators crowded shopping streets. Sev- 
eral arrests were made. 


JAPAN 

In Tokyo leaflets were distributed ad- 
vertising a mass demonstration in the 
afternoon. A students’ protest rally took 
place in Tokyo on December 8 and in 
Osaka on December 10. Demonstrations 
were also held in Kyoto and Hiroshima; 
and Beheiren produced a leaflet for 
American servicemen which was distri- 
buted at the Yokosuka naval base. A 
boycott of American goods is being 
launched. 


NORWAY 

In Oslo about 5,000 people took part 
in a torch-light march. There were de- 
monstrations in 30 towns and full-page 
advertisements in 40 newspapers all 
over the country. 


SWEDEN 

A Christmas tree and banner were 
placed in a central square in Stockholm. 
About 1,000 people took part in a torch- 
light procession which was joined by 
the “ NLF ambassador to Moscow.” 
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UNITED STATES , 
Some 20,000 attended a rally in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, on Decem- 
ber 8, addressed by Benjamin Spock, I. 
F. Stone, Floyd McKissick, Jules Feif- 
fer, Norman Thomas, Gunnar Myrdal 
and Erich Fromm. The evening ended 
with peace songs, led by Pete Seeger. 
SANE had intended at the end of the 
meeting to hold a march to the UN 
building, but U Thant expressed the 
wish to be visited only by a delegation, 
so the march was cancelled. 

“ Meals of reconciliation” were held by 
the FoR in Washington and Baltimore. 
In Washington on December 11, a public 
debate was held on the “ moralities of 
the Vietnam war.” The Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom 
held luncheons throughout the country 
and released a reply to the 600 women 
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from 37 countries who have appealed 
to American women to help stop the 
Vietnam war: they called for the US 
government to stop the bombing. North 
and South, as an essential precondition 
to negotiations, and demanded that the 
withdrawal of US troops be annnounced 
in favour of an international peace 
keeping force. 

Rallies, meeting, vigils, motorcades and 
full-page advertisements appeared in 
Boston, Montclair, Paterson, Ridgewood, 
Philadelphia, Miami, Detroit, Ann Arbor, 
Chicago, St Louis, Minneapolis, Boulder, 
Missoula, San Francisco and San Jose. 
YUGOSLAVIA 

About 50,000 people took part in acti- 
vities all over the country. These will 
continue until December 20, the anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. 


STOP PRESS 


Johnson's 
new move 


The news of the American Ad- 
ministration’s request to U Thant, 
to “take whatever steps you con- 
sider necessary” to bring about 
discussions which could lead to a 
cease fire in Vietnam, came through 
as Peace News went to press early 
for Christmas. 

It would be churlish not to welcome 
any move which raises genuine 
hopes for peace, but it would be 
foolish not to look closely at this 
latest American ‘‘ gesture.” On the 
one hand, Mr Goldberg’s letter rep- 
resents a considerable success for 
the international pressures for ne- 
gotiations, in particular the em- 
phasis on the impartial role of U 
Thant. On the other hand, one is 
forced to ask whether Johnson’s 
move is sincere in view of past 
American moves and the heavy 
bombing of Hanoi’s suburbs within 
the last few days. 

America has said that she will “ co- 
operate fully” with U Thant in 
getting discussions going: This 
necessarily denotes a willingness to 


PAUL PAWLOWSKI 


Paul Pawslowski will be released from 
Barlinnie prison, Glasgow, two days be- 
fore Christmas and will arrive at Vic- 
toria coach station at 10.30 am on 
December 24. Those interested in meet- 
ing him there should ring: BAY 5234. 


stop the bombing, to negotiate with 
the NLF, and to withdraw. If the 
United States does not, within the 
next few days, make plain its 
readiness to withdraw its troops 
from Vietnam, it could well be 
argued that this new “peace 
move” is nothing more than a 
calculated attempt to destroy U 
Thant’s position as a_ potential 
mediator. 


CHRISTMAS 
CHEER 


Everybody loves the special feel- 
ing of goodwill which, in spite of 
its prevalent materialistic em- 
phasis, still permeates the few days 
around Christmas. 

But what about the animals? Un- 
happily for them the celebration of 
the birth of Christ entails a burst 
of increased violence and carnage. 
Can you imagine Jesus breaking the 
necks of turkeys? 

Literature and recipes for vegetarian 
fare gladly sent free on request to: 
London Vegetarian Society 


53 Marloes Road, Kensington, W8. 
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